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FOREWORD 


To study communities is now a kind of academic fashion. Many 
of the plans projected for such studies seem to have no underlying 
objectives or appear to have been entered upon as in a picnic 
excursion, anticipating intellectual excitement and a feeling of 
academic respectability, hoping that somehow the mere description 
of community life would be a contribution to social science. The 
volume we are about to read was not so conceived. Its author had, 
first of all, a problem, the isolated community. This determined the 
direction of his quest, he did not search for a city like Middletown, 
but for a stnall village upon the fdlk level. He assumed that 
civilization is something more than the simple natural folk ways 
of a cluster of families. To his way of thinking such a village like 
a tribe, may be largely self-contained, yet caught up and enmeshed 
in a complex called a natiour but at the same time hold on to its 
past, be largely self-sufficient and operate almost entirely by folk 
ways, thus constituting a culture in the usual meaning of that term. 

The author sought such a cluster of families upon the bleak 
shores of Labrador. Isolation is, after all, a relative term, for what 
he found was a row of such clusters dotting the shore of the great 
peninsula, the gulf stretching away into the mists on one side, the 
sub-arctic wilderness in the rear. Here the author found not only 
his isolated community, but a kind of elongated culture area, a 
number of such communities, highly self-contained and similar in 
folk ways. In such a setting the community chosen is just as fit 
a subject for a culture study as a single Indian tribe in its particular 
ecological galaxy. The reader will be made aware of culture 
influences emanating from civilized Quebec, eventually reaching 
cultural Blanc Sablon; it is linear diffusion in one direction, 
diminishing with the distance. What is thus carried may be quite 
secondary to the folk-life of Blanc Sablon but slowly operates 
toward change. The author has skillfully developed the integration 
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of the new and the old revealing social processes, so further 
comment is unnecessary. 

There is, however, another contribution of no mean significance. 
Thus while anthropological methods were developed for the study 
of primitive communities and though the dream of many has been 
that these methods could be turned upon communities in civilized 
areas, the outcome has been far from inspiring. In this volume, 
on the other hand, the author points the way to the anticipated 
goal. He shows that when an attempt is made to study a civilized 
community in an anthropological way, attention should be given 
to small units with rich folk backgrounds and persistent self- 
sufficient complexes of folk-ways, or culture. The approach may 
be easier if the unit chosen is marginal. The initial step is, then, 
to find this natural core of human social behavior which the author 
chooses to call culture. Once discovered, one may seek its position 
with respect to neighboring and distant communities and finally 
its place in the national framework. By such procedure the detailed 
descriptions of community life can be given meaning. Such, at 
least, the author finds in tiny but deeply human Blanc Sablon. 


NEW YORK 


CLARK WISSLER 



PREFACE 

This study, which coucerns itself with the old, isolated, French 
folk communities of both Canadian and Newfoundland Labrador, 
and, in especial, with Blanc Sablon of Canadian Labrador, was 
first conceived in the winter of 1927, begun in August, 1933, inter- 
rupted in September of the same year, resumed in June, 1934, 
and completed in September 1934. 

The work was first stimulated, to a certain extent, by the results 
of Roderick Peattie’s shorter investigation in 1918 along the Lower 
St. Lawrence Valley ;>• although his efforts were confined mainly 
to that territory between Isle d’Orleans, just below Quebec, and 
Cap des Monts, both on the North Shore, and Cap Chat on the 
South Shore. 

In particular should be mentioned a certain indebtedness to 
Robert Redfield’s Tepoztlan — in fact, it was mainly Dr. Redfield’s 
publication, his personal encouragement, and continued interest 
in his old classmate which gave inspiration to and furthered the 
tmder taking of this project. 

The author is likewise indebted to M. Arthur Bergeron, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Roads of Quebec; to Mr. Edwin Hawken, of 
Ottawa, Assistant Deputy Minister of Marine, for information 
concerning certain Newfoundland origins ; to Captain L. T. Blais, 
of Mutton Bay, Canadian Labrador; to Captain John Hearn, of 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, Skipper of the government lighthouse- 
supply boat, “Aranmore,” for information regarding Newfoundland 
influences on the French Canadian folk around the Strait of Belle 
Isle; to Captain Grandy, of the Newfoundland schooner, “Alice,” 
for information concerning weather conditions around Newfound- 
land and Labrador and in the Strait of Belle Isle ; to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jean Letemplier, of Greenly Island, whose direct and informal 

’•Roderick Peattie, “The Isolation of the Lower St. Lawrence Valley,” The Geographical Review, 
Vol. V, Ko. 2 (February, 1918). 

B L, I. 0. 
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discourses helped inestimably to throw much searching light upon 
certain family and sib situations obtaining among the folk of Blanc 
Sablon which might not otherwise have been fully understood save 
by a more protracted stay in the Labrador country; to P^re 
N. A. Labrie, the charming and learned cure of La Tabati^re, whose 
extensive pioneering in the backwoods country enabled him to 
point out for the author civilizatory progress northeastward from 
Quebec ; to MM. Edouard and Frederic Cormier, of Longue Pointe 
de Blanc Sablon, the first in capacity of Revenue Officer, the second 
as captain and owner of the yacht, “Hope,” which was placed 
unreservedly at the disposal of the author ; to M. Daniel Lapointe, 
of Tadoussac, government telegraph inspector, whose guidance in 
the backwoods country helped to make possible the tracing of 
meagre threads of civilization, and with whom the author and his 
companion made extended treks over the Laurentians, viewing 
almost inaccessible places over which the Canadian government’s 
thill telegraph wire is spanned to reach a few scattered and highly 
isolated villages consisting only of two, three, and sometimes ten 
families; to Dick Schatler, the author’s half -breed Eskimo guide 
and friend, whose native knowledge of the intricate archipelagoes, 
rivers, and mountains of the country around Blanc Sablon proved 
of great help ; to Messrs. H. F. and R. M. Lewis, of Ottawa, who 
pointed out the local flora and fauna and their relationship to the 
folk with which the author was concerned; to Mr. W. L. Holdefer, 
student-companion for his photographic help; and last, to the un- 
assuming fisherfolk of Canadian and Newfoundland Labrador. 

To Dr. Clark Wissler for his reading of the manuscript and his 
suggestive, succinct foreword the author’s indebtedness is mani- 
fest. 

Finally, the author acknowledges his especial gratitude to Mr. 
Fredrik Feltham, of Chicago, for his invaluable editorial assistance 
in arranging the notes taken on the field trip and casting "them into 
manuscript form, 

April 1937 Oscar Waldemar Junek 

Exeter College, Oxford. 



INTRODUCTION 

In the present study an attempt was made to describe the culture 
of a folk community and also to differentiate this folk culture from 
another, that of a complex urban society. Culture in modern 
anthropology is often spoken of as social heritage and is often 
synonymously used with civilization. However, it is more 
convenient to use the two terms distinctively reserving civilization 
for a special aspect of social heritage,^ namely, the complex urban 
type of culture or city culture. Although it is at times difficult to 
give a close definition of these two aspects of social heritage, an 
approximation may be offered in the following terms : Culture is 
an organization of ways of life growing up in an isolated local 
group. Such a culture tends to be sacred ; whereas civilization is 
more secular and general, resulting from culture contacts and the 
extension of intercultural elements, and leading to a more complex 
social product. We may, therefore, also view the differences 
between the two social heritages on the basis of simplicity and 
complexity. 

It is proposed in this study to report on the mode of living with 
reference to these distinctions, an isolated Labrador fishing village 
having been chosen to illustrate these points. 

■ Blanc Sablon lies almost equidistantly between the complex and 
highly mechanized society of Quebec and the southwest tip of 
Greenland,. It may well be said to be far-flung and isolated. “The 
sparsely-wooded mountains shadowing the valley, the steep cliffs 
which rise, at places, straight up from the river bajnk, the com- 
parative inaccessibility of stretches of lowland available for 
agriculture, the scarcity of good harbors from the Gulf to Quebec — 
all are natural factors which have combined to isolate the 
inhabitants from the rest of the world, and even to a surprising 
degree from one another . . . The primitive economy of the 

’•Bronislaw Malinowski, ^‘Culture,” Encyclopedia of Social Science, Yol. IV, 621 . 
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liinterlands, the imperfect communication, and the lack of doorways 
by which one may enter the territory have been formidable barriers 
to cultural exchange.’’® 

It is a region of restricted opportunity, lacking most^ of the 
qualities that make life easier elsewhere. Its soil is infertile — the 
surface almost everywhere is rugged and stony; its coast is 
forbidding ; and its weather inclement. The acreage of habitable 
land is meagre to an extreme, and the whole area remote and 
difficult of access. Thus, the habitant’s opportunities for making 
a living are limited indeed. He must shape his life to .meet the 
exigencies and limitations imposed upon him by his unfriendly, 
environment. And in time his attitudes and even his’ character 
become affected by the hardships of his hostile milieu. “Adjustment 
to the subarctic regions means not only adjustment to a very cold 
climate, but it means adjustment to poverty of materials with which 
to build and work, poverty of vegetation and foods, poverty of 
opportunity, poverty of associations, poverty of mental stimuli, and, 
normally, an almost complete absence of all that makes for 
civilization.’’® Where conditions such as the preceding prevail, 
such regions are generally avoided, unless there is some compelling 
reason for staying there.* In this present instance the reason is 
to be found in the fishing industry. Cod and salmon, with occasional 
seals, are plentiful around Blanc Sablon; and a larger population 
than at present exists could be easily supported were it possible 
to augment the regimen of the folk by articles of diet — fresh meat, 
vegetables, etc. — other than fish. 

In turning our attention now to the Blanc Sablonites themselves 
we must look upon them as folk in the strictest sense of the word. 
A folk is an isolated group differing from a nationality in that it is 
not highly group conscious. It has little or no communication with 
the outside world, but much within its own confines. If it possesses 


•Iloderick Peattie, “The Isolation of the Lower St. La’wrence Valley," The Geographical jR^uiew, 
Vol. V, Ifo. 2 (Pehmary, ldl8). 

*iUy H. "Whitheck and Olive J. Thomas, The Geographic Factor (The Century Co., 1932), p. 107. 

*“Not only are regions that are poor in economic resources unusually thinly piopulated, hut they 
are frequently characterized by groups whose composition and quality seem to a large degree deter- 
mined by a paucity of opportunity. Sociologists, in studying the relations between the people 
and the land, have divided environments into two fundamental types based on the power of the 
region to maintain a society— •viz., those that are so poorly endowed with natural resources that 
they can maintain and attract only relatively small numbers of Inhabitants, and those that, being 
richly endowed, support large populations of indigenous types, and tend to draw a large immigra- 
tion from elsewhere.” Bach of these types of environment may be subdivided in turn into two 
well-marked divisiims: a. the isolated, or difficult either of acoess or egress; and b. the accessible, 
to and from which the tides of population may easily flow. (Of. Franklin H. Glddings, Studies in 
the Theory of Euman Saoiety [New York, 1920], p. 148.) 
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any collective body of oral expression, that expression is generally 
in the form of legends, folk songs, and folk lore, characterized by 
their essential naivetd, or lack of sophistication, and handed down 
orally from mouth to mouth and from generation to generation. 
Further, the folk have a distinct attitude toward objects and 
symbols, and these attitudes tend to be the same for all members 
of the group.® 

The folk system of Blanc Sablon and its self-maintenance and 
fishing techniques have been acquired partly through social 
inheritance, most of the Blanc Sablonites having come from 
fishing villages of Normandy about the second half of the 
XVII Century, and partly through long habitation — or acculturation — 
in this part of the world. It is an isolated social body whose milieu 
affords a foundation for special cultural devices and their associated 
rules of conduct, enforced partly by the inclemency of the 
environment, and partly by the transmitted mores from which the 
present communal opinion proceeds, controlling the local situations. 
“ Its prolonged isolation has produced a culture and a provincialism 
the strength of which is unmatched elsewhere upon this continent.”® 

Our study will likewise concern itself with the processes of 
retardation of social transformation; and with the sporadic ac- 
ceptance of certain urban traits and complexes, and their 
appreciation and utilization for the purposes of social self- 
maintenance. It will weigh particularly the d^rees of exposure 
to such urban traits and their associated behavior, the degrees of 
their infiltration and incorporation into an isolated community 
system, and its resultant marginality. 

To restate our problem briefly: Knowing the origins of these 
people, their conditions of isolation and likewise their occasional 
contacts with the city system, we wish to determine to what extent 
their mode of life is to be regarded as a folk system (culture) and 
to what part of this same system may the term city system 
(cfvilization) be applied. 


*For a more inclusive definition of folk cf. Tbnnies’ OemeinaeTiaft und Qesdlichaft (Leipzig, 1887 )> 
— " -'Chicago 

HevieWf 
also pp. 

122-128 of the present study). 


p. 277 et. ae^.; also JK-ooerti Jieaiieia's T&pomant a. mesncan yiuage vJ-ue umvexsiDy 
Press, 1930), pp. 1-2. ^ , 

•Roderick Peattie, “The Isolation of the Lower St. Lawrence Valley,’* The C^graphical 
Vol. V, ]^r. 2 (Pebruary, 1918). (Por comparisons of the folk with the Urban system see 
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CHAPTER I 

“The Normans, — the Bretons, — and the Basques, — all frequented 
from a very early date the codbanks of Newfoundland. There 
is some reason to believe that this fishery existed before the 
voyage of Cabot, in 1497; there is strong evidence that it began as 
early as the year 1504 ; and it is well-established that, in 1517, 
fifty Castilian, French, and Portuguese vessels were engaged in it 
at once; while, in 1527, on the 3rd of August, eleven sail of Nor-*^ 
man, one of Breton, and two of Portuguese fishermen were to be 
found in the Bay of St. John. From this time forth the Newfound- 
land fishery was never abandoned ... In January and February, 
1545, about two vessels a day sailed for Newfoundland. It was 
not, however, until the sixteenth century was well-advanced along 
its adventurous and colorful career that Canada — or New France — 
became conspicuously desirable as other than a lucrative, though 
forbiddingly distant fishing centre. The ancient town of St. Malo 
has been for centuries the home of mariners. “Among the earliest 
and most eminent on its list stands the name of Jacques Cartier. 
Sailing from St. Malo on the twentieth of April, 1534, Cartier 
steered for Newfoundland, passed through the Strait of Belle Isle, 
entered the Gulf of Chaleur, planted a cross at Gaspe, and, never 
doubting that he was on the highroad to Cathay, advanced up the 
St. Lawrence until he saw the shores of Anticosti. Thus runs 
Parkman’s account. But together with the spirit of discovery and 
adventure awakened long before the time of Cartier’s sailing were 
other interests and ambitions, motives of conquest and of land 
exploitation all mingled with a religious zeal “scarcely less 
potent.” “The heresy of Luther was convulsing Germany, and the 
deeper heresy of Calvin infecting France. Devout Catholics, 
kindling with redoubled zeal, would fain requite the Church for 


^Francis Parkman, Pioneers of France in the New World (Little, Brown and Co., 1914), pp.202-203^ 
op. dt. 

1 J., I. 0. 




her losses in the Old World by winning to her fold the infidels of 
the New.* 

This year— 1934— will witness the four hundred anniversary 
of Cartier’s sailing, which will be celebrated in Gaspe, where he 
is purported to have planted a cross and the lilies of France. 
Motley group indeed though his was,— since Cartier, along with 
Roberval, was empowered to ransack the prisons and the slums 
and similar places of France in order to complete his crews and 
strengthen his colony, — it was destined to turn the page of an 
entirely new chapter of the history of western civilization. I cannot 
forbear mentioning at this point Greenly Island, about four miles 
out in the Bay of Blanc Sablon, where the notes for this study 
were organized. Cartier most probably first set foot on the soil of 
the New World on Greenly Island. He mentions it as the Isle-des- 
Oiseaux, indubitably from the many puffins which still nest on 
it ; and the opposite island, lying northeasterly of Greenly Island, 
and bearing the same appellation to this day, he calls Isle-au- 
Bois.* 

The period from Cartier’s first landing on this continent up until 
New France began to administer her own affairs under a local, 
though still crown-controlled, government extends from 1534 to 
1608. Between these two dates much missionary work was car- 
ried on by the Recollets, who were later to be supplanted by the 
Jesuits. The dominating influence of these missionaries stretched 
into this part of the New World® (la Nouvelle-France sous Vad- 
ministration des Compagnies) from 1608 to 1663, when New 
France, for a period of thirteen years — 166.3-1676, passed into the 
direct control of the king of France. 

Nor were the Franciscans — a reformed branch of the Rdcollet 
order, known sometime as the “Franciscans of the Strict Obser- 
vance” — less zealous in doing missionary work and disseminating 
the articles of their creed. They were not entirely ousted by the 
Jesuits. Even as early as 1615 their rude garments and bare, un- 
protected feet could still be seen around Quebec. In fact they were 
the first missionaries to celebrate a mass in Canada at this city, 
which was then little better than a palisaded cluster of roughly- 
hewn huts set in the midst of a tangle of forest a nd shrubbery.® 

•Francis Parkman, Pioneers of France in the New World (I/ittle, Brown and Oo,, 1914). 

^Francis Parkman, Lettre de Cartier au Boi trie Chriiim^ q.uoted in detail by Parkman. 

“C/. Francis Parkman, Pioneers of France in the New World , — “Lettre du P. Jean Dolbeaii au 
P. Didace David, son ami; de Qu6bec, le 20 Juiilet, 1615” (Little, Brown, and Oo., 1914). 

*lbid,, op. eit. 
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The Indian tribes — particularly the Hurons, the Algonquins, and 
the Montagnais (a subdivision of the Algonquins), “the burghers, 
and the peasants and the paupers of the woods” — proved at first 
but slow converts to Christianity. It was the aim and hope of 
Champlain, as also of his successors, to persuade these wander- 
ing hordes to live at peace with one another, and to form a virtual 
league, which would continually widen and embrace at last the 
Iroquois tribes, of which the French colony would be the heart 
and head. With French arquebusiers to fight or help them in fight- 
ing their battles, French priests to baptize them, and French 
traders to supply their wants, the dependence of the Indians would 
thus easily be made complete. But, continues Parkman, basing his 
reports on those of Sagard, Le Clerc, Charavay, and others of the 
priestly order, the colony could not, and for some time did not, 
increase. He supports his statements by the fact that the earlier 
pioneers were fur-traders — and the interests of fur-traders are 
always opposed to those of settlement and population. Such men 
as these formed nearly all the scanty population of Canada. They 
had no permanent stake in the country, nor had any of the men in 
their employ. Few of them, if any, had brought wives to the colony, 
and none of them thought of cultivating the soil. They formed a 
floating population, kept from starving by yearly supplies from 
France. 

Little do we realize the paramount importance of woman in 
these early days, and the peculiar influence she exerted. She, 
among all other factors, was the culture carrier. A well-known.: 
novelist of to-day conveys as clear-cut a picture of woman’s position 
in the young colony as may be found. The year is 1697, and the 
place the old city of Quebec.’ 


’^Willa Gather, Shadows on the Sock (New York, Knopf, 1931), pp. 22-25. — “Auclair did a good 
trade in drugs and herbs. He had come over with Count de I’rontenac as his apothecary and physician 
and had therefore been able to bring whatever he liked o'f his personal possessions. 

Madame Auclair had brought her household goods, without which she could not imagine life 
at all, and the salon behind the shop was very much like their old salon in Paris. There was the same 
.well-worn carpet made at Lyon, the walnut dming-table, the two large armchairs and high-backed 
sofa, upholstered in copper-red, cotton velvet. The same candelabra and china shepherd boy sat 
on the mantel, the same colored prints of pastoral scenes hung on the walls ... As long as she lived 
she tried to make the new life as much as possible like the old. 

After she began to feel sure she would never be well enough to return to France, her chief care 
was to train her little daughter so that she would be able to carry on this life after she was gone. 

Madame Auclair never spoke of her approaching death, but would say something like this: 
"After a while when I am too ill to help you, you will perhaps find it fatiguing to do all these things 
alone, over and over. But in time you will come to love your duties as I do. You will see that your 
father’s whole happiness depends on order and regularity, and you will come to feel a pride in it. 
Without order, our lives would be disgusting like those of the poor savages. At home in France 
we have learned to do all these things in the best way, and we are conscientious, and that is why 
we are called the most civilized people in Europe and other r^ations envy us. 

1 * 
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Thus •woman’s presence alone guaranteed a certain perpetuity 
to French culture in the New World; and we may safely say that 
where family ties were absent the men could not, for any com- 
mensurable length of time, become attached to the soil of the new 
country. The woman as a pivot of family life made the continuance 
of the old home culture possible. When she was left behind in 
France, the males brought here became mostly coureurs de hois, 
intermarrying with the Indians, and becoming used gradually to 
Indian "ways. Later arrivals from France, in which whole families 
were involved, brought with them a certain measure of stability, 
which in turn fostered colonization. 

But it was not until Richelieu constituted himself Grand Master 
and Superintendent of Navigation and Commerce that a company 
was formed, in 1627, consisting of one hundred associates, and 
called the “Company of New France.’’ Richelieu himself was the 
head; and the Marechal Deffiat and other men of rank, besides 
many merchants and burghers of condition, were members. A 
perpetual monopoly of the fur-trade was granted them, with 
a monopoly of all other commerce within the limits of their 
government for fifteen years; but the cod and whale fisheries, 
however, were to remain open to all. The trade of the colony was 
declared free for the same period from all duties and imposts. 
Nobles, officers, ecclesiastics, and members of the company might 
engage in commercial pursuits without derogating from the 
privileges of their order. In evidence of his good-will the king, 
Louis XIII, gave the company two ships of war, each armed and 
well-equipped. 

On its part the company was bound to convey to New France 
during the next year — 1628 — two or three hundred men of all 
trades and occupations ; and before the year 1643 to increase the 
number to four thousand persons of both sexes ; to lodge and 
support them for three years, and, at the expiration of that time, 
to give them cleared land for their maintenance. Every settler had 


During the last winter of her illness she lay much of the time on her red sofa ... and she could 
hear Cecils moving softly about in the kitchen . , . Then she would think fearfully of how much she 
was entrusting to that little shingled head ; something so precious, so intangible ; a feeling about 
life that had come down to her through so many centuries and that she had brought with her across 
the wastes of obliterating brutal ocean The sense of ‘our way’ — that was what she longed to leave 
with her daughter. She wanted to believe that when she herself was lying in this rude Canadian 
earth life would go on almost unchanged in this room, with its dear (and to her, beautiful) objects; 
that the proprieties would be observed, all the little shades of feeling which make the common 
fine. The individuality, the character, of M. Auclair’s house, though it appeared to be made up 
of wood and cloth and glass and a little silver, was really made of very fine moral qualities in two 
women— the mother’s unswerving fidelity to certain traditions and the daughter’s loyalty to her 
mother’s wish.” 
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to be loyally French and a staunch Catholic ; and for every new 
settlement at least three ecclesiastics were to be provided. “Thus 
was New France forever to be free from the taint of heresy ; against 
the foreigner and the Huguenot the door was to be closed and 
barred.”® That this ecclesiastical influence was never wholly re- 
linquished is well-known to almost everyone who has at some 
time or another visited French Canada and seen the results of 
Jesuitical tutelage among the colons and habitants. And later on 
it helped the old population to face the economically-disastrous 
vicissitudes of war with an almost phlegmatic stoicism when Eng- 
land’s Wolfe stepped to a dearer-bought victory across the Plains 
of Abraham and the Lion superseded the Lily. 

The period of British domination begins with the year 1760. 
After Wolfe’s conquest many of the old colons left for France. We 
have now to account for the period from 1760 to 1860 — parti- 
cularly within the region under present discussion. 

It is tenably certain, from the accounts given by descendants of 
the old settlers around Longue Pointe de Blanc Sablon,® that many 
of the established natives left as soon as the British became 
masters of the country. Brador, which had been a thriving 
seigneury, was almost depopulated. The same holds true generally 
of all adjoining territories. But after a short interval fisherfolk and 
habitants from other parts of the country began to filter in to the 
region. Between 1760 and 1860 occasional visits by schooners 
from the Channel Islands — especially Jersey — and from Newfound- 
land were responsible for the bulk of the fishing population around 
Brador, Longue Pointe, Blanc Sablon, Greenly Island, Isle-au-Bois, 
and Perroquet Island. A few traces of their later incursions among 
the folk of Blanc Sablon is to be found also in certain small heaps 
of rock scattered at intervals along the coast, which at one time, 
one learns, were used as memorials or sign posts of various parties 
who had passed that way. They seem to point partly to a Jersey 
provenience. “A glint of former life appears along the coast in 
lonely cairns called ‘American Men,’ erected on every peak. They 
are the relics of long ago when the coast was but a place for loot 
and pillage, and navigation was a matter of guesswork.”^® 

Occasional graves of fishermen have been found also. The 
Jerseymen later intermarried with other folk from Gasp6 and 

•Parkman. 

®To be referred to hereafter simply as Longue Pointe. 

‘*Lacey Amy, **Labrador, Home of the Iceberg,” Travel (May, 1916). 
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Montmagny (a county on the Gasp6 peninsula, about thirty-six 
miles east of Quebec) who came here about seventy-five years ago. 

. Another explanation of the great number of Jerseymen in these 
parts is that for one thing Jersey people acclimate themselves 
easily and readily to conditions such as are encountered along the 
North Shore in the vicinity of Blanc Sablon, and for another the 
main fishing industry around the “Banks” of Newfoundland was 
controlled, in Jersey and Guernsey, by the firm of Charles Robin 
Collas et Compagnie, who brought many of their own fishermen 
with them. The Letemplier group of Blanc Sablon owes a part of 
its origin to this provenience. 

Time has effected but little change among them. “To-day, con- 
sequently, in the Lower St. Lawrence Valley is established a 
culture unique in its lack of progressiveness and picturesque in its 
proud adherence to the ancient customs of ancestral founders. 

About seventy-five years ago a company of habitants from 
St. Francois, St. Pierre, Berthier, St. Thomas, and Montmagny — 
all in the county of Montmagny — dissatisfied with their settlements 
near Quebec, and hearing of the plentiful fishing around the 
Strait of Belle Isle, came to Labrador to try their luck. At about 
the same time others called Qascognes, came from the northeastern 
part of the Gaspd coast. These two groups intermarried. Occasion- 
ally also women from Newfoundland, who then as now were 
transients and who first came into this territory by way of 
fishing schooners, were incorporated through marriage into the 
group. It may be well to note, however, that not a few of those 
from the eastern coast of Newfoundland claimed an ancestry 
originating in Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Cornwall, although 
the Channel Islands were involved also. 

To cite one outstanding example of this group relationship, the 
father of Jean, Thomas, and Louis Letemplier came from the coast 
of the Gasp6 peninsula; their mother came from Berthier, in 
Montmagny. The wife of Jean Letemplier is a Newfoundland 
Labrador woman, born at Carle’s Cove. A similar condition obtains 
in the Lavall^e sib, which intermarried with the Letempliers — 
although one occassionally finds an intruder from Newfoundland.^* 


^^Roderick Peattie, “The Isolation of the Lower St. Lawrence Valley,” The Geographical Review, 
Vol. V, No. 2 (Febmaxy, 1918). 

‘•See also chart on social organization, p, 64. 
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Photo by O. W. J. 


A Labradorian Physical Type 




Courtesy Quebec govt. 


A map of Labrador and its adjacent sections 








CHAPTER II 


Under the appellation North Shore of the St. Lawrence River 
one understands generally that vast stretch of land and shoreline 
extending from Tadoussac — approximately two hundred kilometers 
northeast of Quebec, and on the St. Lawrence river at the moutli 
of the Saguenay — to Blanc Sablon, a little cluster of fishermen’s 
huts situated almost at the extreme limit of the continent. The 
distance over all is roughly twelve hundred and fifty kilometers, 
or about seven hundred and eighty miles. This may be divided 
into two parts — namely, the North Shore proper, which extends 
from Tadoussac to Natashquan, and the Labrador coast, which 
begins at Natashquan and ends at the southeastern tip of New- 
foundland Labrador. 

The North Shore may be divided also into three ecologic zones 
as follows : I. Tadoussac to Betsiamites ; II. Betsiamites to Sept 
lies ; III. Sept lies to Blanc Sablon and the limit of the Labrador 
coast. Zone III may be divided in its turn into two physiographic 
sub-zones, with the division occurring at Natashquan; for while 
the shoreline country between Sept lies and Natashquan has a 
soit-disant larger vegetation consisting of occasional heath plants, 
stunted pines, and the like, the territory from Natashquan to 
Blanc Sablon is bleakly devoid of any leafy or woody growth other 
than undersized conifers which appear only in depressions and 
fresh-water accumulations. 

In Zone I the dominant industry is agriculture, the products of 
which are grains, hay, various vegetables, and tobacco for home 
consumption. Lumbering and fishing are subordinate and secondary 
forms of exploitation. In Zone II lumbering — with subsequent 
pulp-production — greatly predominates over all other forms of 
exploitation. One may rightly call this central zone the industrial 
section of the North Shore. Within this zone is to be found also 
some agricultural activity ; and a number of its population live by 
hunting and fishing, although these activities are only secondary 
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in importance. In truth, from Quebec to Pointe-des-Monts no village 
or hamlet is without the log-products industry. There are extensive 
lumber, pulp-wood, and pulp mills on the larger streams, and no 
settlement is too small to support some industry dependent upon 
the forest and the water power. 

In Zone III we encounter only fishing and hunting, the former - 
predominant in summer, the latter pursued during the long rigorous 
winter months. Farming in Zone III is well-nigh impossible, mainly 
due to short vernal seasons and mid-summer frosts. Two months 
of growing time — with a half dozen feet of snow just over the hill 
or in an adjacent hollow — is not enough to repay one with much 
more than a topic of conversation. 

In our study of Blanc Sablon and its isolation we are to concern 
ourselves with the extreme eastern portion of this last-named zone. 

The mainland mountains and hills consist of precambrian 
(Laurentian) granite. The soil consists of peat and muck, with 
occasional scanty accumulations of disintegrated rock material. 
Some rivers and smaller streams have, in places, built up deltas 
of sand, silt, and clay. Bogs have formed in depressions right up 
to the tops of mountains which reach altitudes between one 
hundred and eight hundred feet. 

The climate of Blanc Sablon and the rest of Canadian Labrador 
is generally cold throughout the year. The mean temperature of 
summer months — that is, from July to September — is about fifty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit ; that of winter — from October to the end 
of June — varies from zero to fifty-five degrees below zero and 
more. Several factors are answerable for this. Blanc Sablon, for 
one thing, occupies a subarctic position. Again, the icebergs in the 
open sea beyond Labrador and Newfoundland may be said to be 
partly contributive. But of greatest influence is the Labrador 
Current, a cold surface current which passes southward along the 
northeastern coast of North America. It flows down from among 
the islands of the Arctic Ocean, continues on past the coast of 
Labrador, and is split into two streams by the northeastern pro- 
jection of Newfoundland. The lesser stream passes down through 
the Strait of Belle Isle into the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, skirts the 
island of Anticosti, emerging finally past Cape Breton Island to 
join the parent stream. The larger proportion of the current moves 
on past the “Banks” of Newfoundland, where it meets the warmer 
waters of the Gulf Stream coming up from the south, is deflected 
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in toward the coast, continues on, after being joined by the lesser 
stream, past Nova Scotia and the New England states as far as 
Cape Cod where it is finally dispersed. 

Where the Labrador Current meets the Gulf Stream off ^ the 
“Banks” of Newfoundland, a dense fog is produced. Sailors familiar 
with navigation conditions on the Atlantic have learned to expect 
heavy fogs as they pass near the coast of Newfoundland, one of 
the foggiest regions of the world. And these fogs, combined with 
the icebergs — which continue to drift down from the Arctic Ocean 
even throughout the summer months — in the Strait of Belle Isle 
and south of the St. Lawrence Gulf, tend to make navigation 
perenially uncertain and even dangerous. I have found the waters 
of the St. Lawrence and the Gulf too cold for bathing even during 
the latter part of July and the first half of August. All navigation 
from the outside world to Blanc Sablon closes about the end of 
October, and does not open until about the fifteenth of June. 

The soil is uniformly acid. The flora consists chiefly of mosses 
and lichens (reindeer moss), with occasional heath plants such as 
stunted conifers and birches, alders, and willows, not attaining a 
much higher growth than from sixteen to eighteen inches, and 
frequently less; and grasses and sedges with which they are in 
symbiosis. The taller coniferous shrubs do not attain a higher 
growth than from five to six feet, and the majority of them fall 
considerably below these figures. 

Taken in its entirety the general aspect of the country around 
Blanc Sablon as seen from afar is uniformly bleak and coldly 
uninviting. “Were it not for its life, there could be nothing more 
uninteresting than the coast of Labrador. A bare, harsh, rocky 
stretch, with, behind it, showing here and there a backbone of 
rugged mountain, is all that can be seen, except in the far north, 
where the cliffs are tremendous. Of trees there are none, for only 
the short, gnarled shrubs that blend with the rock can withstand 
the terrible winds of the winter season along the shore. A closer 
scrutiny, however, reveals that several edible plants grow in these 
almost denuded hills. Most of them are of the berry species. The 
following gives both their local names and their botanical 
equivalents. Bake-Apple (Bubus Chamaemorus), Plumboy (Buhus 
Aoaulis), Crowberry (Blackberry — Empetrum Nigrum), Blueberry 
(Vaccinium Uliginosum Pennsylvanicum), Strawberry (Fragaria 

^Lacey Amy, “Labrador, Home of the Iceberg,” Travel (May, 1916). 





Photo by S. Forbash Me Garry, Jr. 
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Virginiana), and Cranberry (a genus of Yaccinium). There are 
also three varieties of currants. The raspberry is found frequently, 
but in the less-exposed places — for example, around Brador Bay 
and Longue Pointe de Blanc Sablon. Although the gooseberry 
grows here also, it is not commonly utilized, since too much sugar 
is needed to make it edible and palatable. 

Of the green-leaf vegetation the following complete the list of 
edible plants. Alexander (Ligusticum Seotticwn), in taste similar 
to our parsley, but in foliage resembling celery. Dockleaf (Bumex 
Ocddentalis). I do not know of any other utilizable greens. 
Dr. H.F. Lewis, of Ottawa, Canada, pointed out to me the fire-weed, 
or Willow-Herb (Epilobium Augustifolium), but I do not believe 
that it is used very much. Highbush Cranberries (Viburnum Pauci- 
florumj—txoTXi which a jelly can be made— is not used much either. 

Of the water-fowl common in this region should be mentioned 
some of the more prevalent species such as the puffin, gull, duck, 
jaeger, shearwater, and tern. The Migratory Birds Convention Act 
and Federal Regulations of Canada gives a formidable list of birds 
which may not be killed, captured, injured, molested, sold, or their 
nests or eggs injured, destroyed, or molested ; and the penalty for 
the infraction of this act is that “Every person who violates any 
provision of this act or any regulation shall, for each offense, be 
liable upon summary conviction to a fine of not more than three 
hundred dollars and not less than ten dollars, or to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six months, or to both fine and imprison- 
ment. ”2 This is mentioned particularly because the inhabitants of 
Blanc Sablon and other North Shore and Labradorian villages, 
faced always by a great scarcity of fresh meat, have a very resentful 
attitude toward it and similar acts protecting migratory and other 
non-game birds, and regard the institution of bird sanctuaries as 
an unjust legislation. 

The edible birds common around Blanc Sablon are as follows: 
Puffin (Fratercula Arctica), Razorbilled Auk (AlcaTorda), Atlantic 
Murre (Vria Aalge), Common Eider Duck (Somateria MolUssima), 
Canada Goose (Brante Canadensis), Black Duck (Anasrubripes), 
Old Squaw (Harelda), Red-Breasted Merganser (Mergus Serrator), 
White-Winged Scoter (Oidemia Deglandi), Surf Scoter (Oidemia 
Perspidllata), Herring Gull, Great Black-Backed Gull — the last- 

*The Mtgratory Birds Convention Act and Federal I egulations for the Protection of Migratory 
BirdSf Ottawa, Sept , 1983, Section 12, Subsection 1, 
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named two are but rarely eaten by the folk — Greater Yellow-Legs, 
Curlew (not the Eskimo species), Dovekie (Alii Alii ) — common 
particularly in winter, when it comes in flocks of thousands and is 
then eaten by the folk. Sea Pigeon (common both in winter and 
summer). Black Guillemot (common also, but non-migratory), and 
Snowy Owl (common in winter, when it is eaten by the folk). Other 
edible birds to be found around Blanc Sablon, but not so common, 
are the Green-Winged Teal (Nettion Carolinensa) , Pintail (Dafila 
Ceuta), and American Goldeneye (Clangula Americana).^ 

It might be well to introduce at this juncture a list of the 
furbearing animals hunted or trapped in Labrador, since their flesh, 
too, is not infrequently used for food. There are the marten, mink, 
otter, musquash (or muskrat), lynx (or mountain-cat), fox, and 
beaver (which may be trapped by the Indians only). The mink and 
the fox are trapped for their fur alone — but even fox is eaten when 
no other fresh meat is obtainable.^ 

The North Shore as a whole may be divided into two districts, 
in each of which hunting and trapping are relatively lucrative pur- 
suits. The first district is from Betsiamites to Pointe-aux-Esqui- 
maux (Havre St. Pierre) ; the second is from Pointe-aux-Esquimaux 
to Blanc Sablon. It is the second district in which we are interested. 
The following chart averages the annual yield of furs — a rough 


estimate only.® 

Kind of Pur No. of Pelts 

Fox (of which 20% are Silver Fox) 5,000 

Mink 2,000 

Muskrat 20,000 

Ermine (or Weasel) 2,000 

Beaver 2,000 

Lynx 2,000 

Otter 1,000 

Marten 2,000 

Bear (Cinnamon and Brown Bear) 200 


Moose and Caribou in smaller numbers 


Total Number of Pelts . 36,200 

The plant and bird ecology of Blanc Sablon have been purposely 
presented before a description in full of the main aspect of 

•Through the courtesy of Professsor R. A. Johnson, of the New York State Teacher’s College, 
at Oneonta, New York, who conducted an ornithologic study In Labrador during my stay there. 
0. W. J. 

‘This list was given me by ^r. Hayward Haynes, of the Hudson’s Bay Company Post at St. 
Augustin. 

‘As reported by M. Edgar Rochette, Notes sur la Cdte Nord du Bas Saint-Laurent et le Labrador 
Canadien (Quebec, 1926), p. 84. 
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livelihood of the folk, whose diet is almost exclusively fish. In 
this people dietary deficiencies often result in avitaminoses of 
various natures and severity. 

The main food article all along Zone III is fish. Of this cod and 
capelin are the more important; for although salmon, trout, and 
lobster may be taken also into consideration, they appear but 
rarely on the diet list. “It is obvious that the fundamental neces- 
sity for man’s existence is a sufficient quantity of some kind of 
edible organic substance . . . The almost universal tendency among 
the several groups of mankind is to specialize in some one kind of 
food which thereby becomes the staple, or main support, to be 
supplemented by secondary foods when opportunity permits.’’® 

Fishing is furthermore a source — virtually the only source — of 
revenue for the entire North Shore, but particularly for Zone III — 
that is, from Sept lies to the eastern limit of the continent. One 
may estimate the annual catch of cod for Zone III to be in the 
neighborhood of one hundred thousand quintals.'^ Of salmon the 
annual catch averages about six hundred thousand pounds. Thus 
it will be seen that the life-maintenance of the habitant folk of 
both Zone II and Zone III is truly and overwhelmingly fishing and 
hunting, inasmuch as in neither Zone II nor Zone III is there any 
cultivation of plants — that is, agriculture — or any breeding of stock. 

The following census® lists the settlements of the North Shore, 
from Tadoussac to Blanc Sablon, with their approximate distances 
from Quebec and from one another, the population of each, and 
the central activity pattern of each : 

BCOLOGIC ZONE I 


(Agricultural Communities — Lumbering and Fishing Secondary Occupations) 


Settlement 

Distance 
in Miles 
from Quebec 

Population 

Eemarks 

Tadoussac 

no 

700 

Village government and 
parish organization; 
school; home for boys 
and girls 

Sacr^-Cceur 

(Dolbeau) 

122 

1000 

As at Tadoussac 


•Clark Wissler, The American Indian (Oxford University Press, 1922), p. 1. 

’That is, undried or *‘green*'; one “green” quintal weighs 224 pounds; one “dry” quintal weighs 
112 pounds. 

•Taken by 0. W. Junek In 1934 with the help of M. Arthur Bergeron and M. Louis T. Blais. 
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Settlement 

Distance 
in Miles 
from Quebec 

! 

Population 

B.emarks 

Bergeronnes 

125 

950 

Village and parish gov- 
ernments; five schools; 
lumber factory 

Escoumins 

133 

1200 

(including approx- 
imately 15 Mon- 
tagnais Indians) 

Village and parish gov- 
ernment; three schools; 
Laurentide Pulp Paper 
Co., Ltd. 

Mille-Vaches 

151 

1300 

Civil and parochial gov- 
ernments; six schools; 
Donnacona Paper Co. 

Portneuf 

160 

, 600 
(500 more during 
winter) 

Civil and parochial gov- 
ernments; two schools; 
Wyagamack Pulp Paper 
Co. ;IIamiltonCovePulp- 
wood and Paper Co. 

Saut-au-Cochon 

169 

2 families 

Agriculture, hunting, 
and fishing 

Bale Laval 

173 

3 families 

Agriculture, hunting, 
and fishing 

Riviere Blanche 

177 

3 families, 
no telegraphic 
communication 

Agriculture, hunting, 
and fishing 

Lets Jeremie 

186 

4 families, 
no communication 

Agriculture, hunting, 
and fishing 


ECOLOGIC ZONE II 

(Lumbering Chief Activity — Fishing and Agriculture Secondary Occupations) 


Settlement 

Distance 
in Miles 
from Quebec 

Population 

Eemarks 

Betsiamites 

190 

164 families — ap- 
proximately 820 
people , 500 of 

which are Montag - 
nais Indians 

Fishing and hunting 

Papinachois 

194 

20 families 

Considerable lumbering 
by the Brown Corp. 

Manicouagan 

215 


Lumbering 

Franquelin 

230 

200 

Some fishing and htmt- 
ing; Iximbering by the 
FranklinLumber Co .Ltd . 

St. Nicholas 

237 

3 families 

As at Franquelin; 
lumbering by the 
Franklin Lumber Co. 


2 J., I. 0. 
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Distance 



Settlement 

in Miles 
from Quebec 

Population 

Remarks 

Godbout 

245 

300 (about 600 

St. Regis Paper Co. 



more in winter) 


Pointe -des -M ont s 

254 

3 families 

Salmon fishing 

Baie Trinite 

260 

6 families 

Salmon fishing 

Petit-Mai 

262 

4 families 

Salmon fishing and 
hunting 

Ilets Caribou 

266 

22 families 

Cod fishing and hunting 

Pointe-aux- 

281 

25 families 

Agriculture, fishing, and 

Anglais 



hunting 

Riviere-Pentecdte 

289 

450 (400 more in 

Lumbering 



winter) 


Ilets-de-Mai 

309 

2 families 

Lumbering, fishing, and 
hunting 

Shelter Bay 

339 

800 

Hospital and doctor, 
Ontario Paper Co. 

Clarke City 

361 

500 (600 more in 

Lumbering; also a hotel 

(9 miles 
inland) 

winter) 



Ste. Marguerite 

365 

12 families 

Fishing and hunting 
mainly; a little farming 

Sept-Iles 

389 

120 white families , 

Salmon and cod fishing ; 


60 Indian families 

Indian reservation 


ECOLOGIC ZONE III 


(Fishing and Himting Main Activities) 


Distance 



Settlement 

in Miles 
from Quebec 

Population 

Remarks 

Moisie 

405 

200 white families , 
45 Indian families 

Fishing and himting 

Pigou 

425 

2 families 

Fishing and hunting 

Riviere Manitou 

442 

3 families 

Fishing and hunting 

Rivi^re-aux- 

444 

6 families 

Fishing and hunting 

Graines 

La Chaloupe 

448 

4 families 

Fishing and hunting 

La Baleine 

458 

2 families 

Fishing and hunting 

Sheldrake 

461 

10 families 

Fishing and himting 

Riviere -au- 

466 

450 

Fishing, hunting, and 

Tonnerre 



some lumbering 
in the winter 

Docket Jupitagon 

470 

10 families 

Fishing and himting 

Magpie 

473 

200 

Fishing and hunting 

Riviere St. Jean 

482 

275 

Fishing and hunting 

Longue Pointe 

491 

300 

Fishing and hunting 

de Mingan 
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Settlement 

Distance 
in Miles 
from Quebec 

Population 

Hemarks 

Mingan® 

497 

40 families of Mon - 
tagnais Indians 

Hunting and fishing 

Pointe -aux -Esqui- 
maux (Havre 
Saint Pierre) 

513 

1300 

Fishing and hunting. 
The most important 
community on the North 
Shore. Several schools, 
also a church; Post 
Office, Telegraph office, 
stores, fisheries, and site 
of a Hudson’s Bay 
Company post 

Piashtibaie 

548 

125 

Fishing and hunting 

Village d’Agwanus 

578 

225 

Fishing and hunting 

Natashquan 

590 

350 (some Mon- 
tagnais Indians) 

Fishing and hunting 

Kegashka 

612 

6 families 

Fishing and hunting 

Musquarro 

624 

3 families 

Fishing and hunting 

La Romaine 

642 

2 families 

Fishing and hxmting 

Wolf Bay 

662 

4 families 

Fishing and htmting 

Etamamiou 

677 

3 families 

Fishing and himting 

Harrington 

705 

160 1 

Fishing and hunting, 
School; church (of Eng- 
land) ; site of Grenfel 
Hospital, with all mo- 
dernmedical and surgical 
conveniences 

T^te-^i-la-Baleine 

725 

15 families 

Fishing and hunting 

Baie des Moutons 

739 

35 families 

Fishing and hunting 

Gros Mecatina 

741 

2 families 

Fishing and hunting 

Baie Rouge 

747 

6 families 

Fishing and hunting 

La Tabatifere 

749 

8 families 

Fishing and hunting 

Kekarpoai^® 

766 

1 family 

Fishing and hunting 

St. Augustin 

786 

25 families of 
whites, 40 of Mon - 
tagnais Indians 

Fishing — salmon and sea 
trout 

Vieux Fort 

826 

9 families 

Fishing — cod 

Bonne Esp6rance 

831 

2 families 

Fishing — cod 

Baie de Brador 

852 

7 families 

Fishing — cod 

Longue Pointe 

856 

23 families 

Fishing — cod 

Blanc Sablon 

860 

13 families 

Fishing — cod 


“Here, as at several other points, still exists a modified feudalism, a survival of the seignorial 
system, with the land held by a seigneur who may extract a fee from the rentier. 

^“Settled originally by the Bretons. 
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CHAPTER III 


III the Lower St. Lawrence region innumerable fishing villages 
have developed fringing upon the Gulf or the countless bays or 
inlets or river estuaries which empty into the St. Lawrence. It 
is almost needless to say that such natural geographic factors as 
these have determined largely the distribution of the population, 
and have imposed at the same time a considerable restraint upon 
contact with the outside world. Clustered in rocky convolutions 
of the earth these little settlements present an aspect forbidding 
to an extreme — especially to eyes more accustomed to the 
seemingly-sculptored configurations of certain sections of the 
continent south and east. On one side toss the cold, foam-flecked 
swells of the Gulf, or of the Atlantic ocean ; on the other, swamps 
and bogs, terminating at the foot of hills or ridges of rock which 
rise to heights of about eight hundred feet, form what might aptly 
be called a backyard. There are relatively few settlements on the 
upland. Quite frequently promontories separate one village from 
its neighbor. Communication from one village to another is effected 
in summer and late spring by means of small water-craft ; in winter, 
late fall, and early spring the cometique drawn by dogs is used 
The paths leading over the mountains are used but infrequently, 
and then only in early fall and in winter, when the men foray 
north or northwest in search of firewood, or go hunting and 
trapping. 

Four classes have been distinguished in Labrador — namely, the 
French settlers, the fisherman from Newfoundland, the Liveyere, 
and the native, or Eskimo. The French settlers and their settle- 
ments along the north shore have been mentioned in previous 
chapter. The Newfoundlanders come in boats of all sizes and 
devious conditions, and, living under any makeshift structure return 
finally to Newfoundland with their catch at the termination of the 
fishing season.uThe Liveyere is the resident fisherman. He is a 
Newfoundlander by birth, and a Labradorian by adoption. He 
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possesses the comparatively desirable trait of being willij^ to 
hustle for himself at most times ; the exigencies of local conditions 
do not wait for governments. He works harder and makes less, 
for he never reaches a market. He is, furthermore, ingenuous and 
honest- The third class is native . . . The Eskimo seldom comes 
south of Hopedale . . . But the crossing of breeds in Labrador is 
beyond investigation, and the part-breed Eskimo is everywhere.^ 

The foregoing, however, was paraphrased from an article written 
in 1918. Yet, if the data may be accepted literally, relatively few 
changes have taken place in Labrador since then. The fisherman 
out of Newfoundland is still a persistent and annual visitor, and 
virtually unchanged, except that he has admitted, to a certain 
extent, a few mutations in his cultural pattern, in which, for his 
own good, somewhat of sanitation and hygiene now plays a part. 
He seeks medical advice and assistance under his own initiative, 
for example, whenever he is in the proximity of medical missions. 
The habitant and the Liveyere has become Labradorian by birth — 
and works as hard and as unremuneratively (from a monetary 
standpoint) es ever. The Eskimo has changed but little. 

The size of the Labradorian community depends almost wholly 
upon its strategic position as a fishing-centre, and the relative 
calmness of its naturally-formed harbor, within which water-craft 
may be safely anchored, and to which even schooners out of New- 
foundland flee when easterly or southwesterly gales sweep the 
open sea. 

The natural limits of the Blanc Sablon community are two short 
promontories jutting out obliquely on the west toward Longue 
Pointe, and on the east toward Lance-au-Claire and the northeast 
portion of Labrador. These promontories obtrude into the sea, 
and, acting as arms, form in this instance the natural harbor. The 
Laurentian chain acts as a protecting backwall for the village, 
which is situated approximately half a mile south of it, and facing 
the sea. The accompanying chart (p. 64) shows the organization 
pattern of Blanc Sablon, along with the complex interrelationships 
of the sib. 

Another community organized similarly within the framework 
of the foregoing physical factors is Brador (Bras d'or), situated 
about nine miles west of Blanc Sablon. Brador was a seigneury 


^Laoey Amy, ‘'Labrador, Home of the Iceberg,'* Trmel (May, 1916). (See illustratioa on 

P.8) 
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settled some three hundred years or more ago. Then, as now, 
fishing and seal hunting in the immediate waters were such 
lucrative pursuits that sailors out of Normandy and Brittany were 
able ultimately to return to their native shores with great wealth 
in catch, which they converted subsequently into gold. Hence the 
name Bras d’Or, or Golden Arm. When wars with England became 
common, the community was deserted finally by the old sailors, 
who returned to France after burying their treasures and gold coin 
for which they hoped to return some day, though they never did. 
To-day, Brador consists of only seven families. In the meantime 
(that is, about seventy-five years ago) the people of the county of 
Montmagny (Berthier, St. Francois, etc.) and of Gasp6 formed minor 
settlements around Brador both eastwardly and westwardly. Of 
these both Blanc Sablon and Longue Pointe are the later in point 
of time. Longue Pointe is the larger community of the two, and 
consists of twenty-three families. But Blanc Sablon, although made 
up of only thirteen families, seems to be the more important, and 
has many advantages over its more populous neighbor. Here is 
located a branch of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and a small post 
office; and here the Clarke Steamship Company’s “Sable I” casts 
anchor every fourteen days during summer, discharging and 
picking up mail and occasional passengers — and thereby making 
Longue Pointe quite dependent upon Blanc Sablon for com- 
munication with or by steamboat, or for such urban influences as 
Hudson’s Bay Company trading. 

Here, again, in summer during the height of the fishing season, 
and following three days after the departure of the “Sable I,’’ also 
appears the Newfoundland steamer “Sagona.” Occasional sails 
likewise serve these far-flung communities. On the whole, however, 
Blanc Sablon, Longue Pointe, and several other small hamlets west 
of Blanc Sablon depend almost entirely upon the “Sable I” for 
their contacts with Quebec and the civilized world. There is, of 
course, considerable communication going on constantly among 
Longue Pointe, Blanc Sablon, and Brador, and most of it is by 
water. Rarely is there any travelling on foot. There are exceptions, 
however, in summer, or when the northeasterly or southwesterly 
winds blow ; in which event, or in event of emergency, neighboring 
communities may be reached by following the dog-team trails 
which cross the mountainous promontories between communities. 
During a bad three-day storm I started out on the circuitous trail 
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between Blanc Sablon and Longue Pointe. It took me almost three 
hours to climb and descend. In winter fast dog-team travel covers 
this seven-mile stretch in less than half that time. 

The more developed communities to-day, then, are these two — 
Blanc Sablon and Longue Pointe, Blanc Sablon being the 
easternmost, in fact, the last of the North Shore settlements, and 
situated about four miles southwest of Newfoundland-Labrador 
boundary. The population of Blanc Sablon, — from the first census 
taken by myself on July 15, 1934, — is actually seventy-eight people; 
and that of Longue Pointe at least twice as many.^ 

But although Blanc Sablon has a more direct contact with the 
city system than either Longue Pointe or Brador, Longue Pointe 
must be considered as the focal point for religious life of all three 
communities for situated here is the Lourdes de Blanc Sablon, 
here lives the parish mri, P^re Gagne, and to here each Sunday 
come worshippers from Blanc Sablon, Greenly Island, and Brador. 
Longue Pointe and Blanc Sablon — and it is these two communities, 
particularly the latter, in which we are interested — share therefore 
a mutual dependency ; for while the former is the centre of religious 
life, the latter is a centre in itself of contact with 'the city system. 
Blanc Sablon, though separated from Longue Pointe only four miles 
by water, belongs to the Newfoundland-Labrador diocese ; whereas 
Longue Pointe, with its church and priest’s house, is included in 
the Quebec diocese. 

Each community is made up generally of habitants, whose 
ancestors were born in it; these people are, therefore, inured to 
the soil upon which they have grown up and would never consider 
moving away to some other community. There are exceptions, 
however, in those women who go into or are assimilated by the 
groups of the men they marry. But even patrilocalism tends to be 
of the same community — that is, it is seldom that the women 
marry outside of their own locale. 

Again, each community, though strongly integrated through 
residence and intermarriage, and possessing within its own confines 
a smoothly -functioning local economic system, is also bound up 
directly with North Shore marketing and trading, which, in turn, 
are controlled by certain companies having their headquarters 
farther west.* 


*See chart on social organization, p. 64. 
“See chapter on Technology, p. 99. 
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The sea is really communal. Cod-fishing is carried on in- 
dependently by each family unit; but each family’s success in 
fishing depends to a considerable extent upon the indirect 
cooperation it receives from other similarly integrated units. For 
example, one man may point out to his neighbors the better fishing 
locations; he may protect fishing gear other than his own, or 
refrain from disturbing the cod or salmon traps of others. All work 
harmoniously together in not permitting Newfoundland fishing 
schooners — the crews of which are considered foreigners or 
outsiders to enter their fishing domain, except when the winds 
are unfriendly and the trespassers cannot with safety stay outside 
of the harbor. Even then the schooner is only permitted to cast 
anchor; all rival fishing must itself be done away from the 
immediate territory in spite of dirty weather.* 


*See chapter on Social Organization, p. 59. 




CHAPTER IV 


Around Blanc Sablon within Zone III all socio-economic acti- 
vities are bound up with both the seasonal and the climatic changes 
or variations. Generally speaking, the winters are long and bitter- 
ly cold, and the summers short and somewhat mild — although the 
temperature rarely rises above fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 
Fishing for cod is, of course, the central or primary activity of the 
people living in this zone; but hunting and trapping and the gather- 
ing of pineroots for fuel form likewise important activities when 
the fisliing season has been brought to an end by the abrupt 
appearance of winter, which sets in about the end of October, and 
continues without respite almost up to the end of May. 

The fishing season begins late in June. About this time capelin 
and cod begin to make an appearance in ever-increasing shoals.^ 
As the summer progresses, the capelin turn shoreward to “breach,” 
becoming the prey not only of the fishermen — who utilize this 
fish for food — but also of the cod. The cod, while greedy feeders, 
are particular about bait. Capelin — a small fish resembling some- 
what the sardine — smaller mackerel, clams, and squid — a species 
of cephalopod — are eaten by the cod. 

Cod fishing, interspersed by occasional salmon fishing, goes 
steadily on until around the end of July. By then at least two 
hundred quintals of fish per family must -be caught, salted, and 
dried, or economic disaster occurs. It is about this time that the 
dogfish — a small variety of shark — comes into the neighboring 
waters, ending cod fishing. These fish not only drive the cod away 
but tear the meshes of the cod-traps with their sharp dorsal fins. 
The dogfish furthermore attack almost everything within sight, 
and the natives consequently stand in fear and hatred of it. As one 
informant has expressed this attitude, “Si vous tombez dans I’eau, 
vous ites ‘perdu!” No doubt these fish really have the voracious 

^About the time of my arrival in Blanc Sablon, during the week of June 17, 1934, the capelin 
were plentiful, and had already started to come in shoreward, followed by vast shoals of cod. 
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habits of the shark, judging from their anatomical structure. With 
the appearance of the dogfish the folk turn perforce from cod- 
fishing, and begin to wash their season’s catch and prepare it for 
drying on “flakes.” Herring-fishing and the salting Of cod occupies 
the community until October, when herring-fishing ends. 

All throughout the month of October the men make repeated 
trips into the mountains with dog-teams to gather roots for fuel. 
The kindling must be in by the end of the month, for snow, begin- 
ning to fall about then, makes root-gathering virtually impossible. 
To the average male of Blanc Sablon this phasis of the annual 
socio-economic cycle is the least prepossessing, and it becomes 
even more of a drudgery as year succeeds year. The following 
statement from the lips of a Blanc Sablonite fairly condenses the 
attitude of the folk toward it. “It’s getting the wood that is the 
hardest job ; getting fish is play ; and seal-fishing is real fun.” 

The months of November, December, January, February, March, 
and a part of April are devoted almost exclusively to hunting and 
trapping many miles north of the village of Blanc Sablon. Those 
animals caught are the fox, mink, muskrat, and an occasional 
mountain-cat — a variety of lynx. 

Hunting ends sometime around the end of March or the first 
of April. During the second half of March seal are hunted openly 
on the ice floes. Throughout the latter part of April, and almost 
all of May, sealing is carried on by means of seal-traps which are 
placed under the ice. 


COD-FISHING 

Cod-fishing has already been mentioned as the outstanding or 
primary activity of the Blanc Sablonites. The fish are caught in 
trap-nets. A trap-net is a ponderous fabrication, the meshes of which 
are two inches square and made of twine one-sixteenth inch in 
thickness. It is about three hundred and twenty-four feet long, 
fifty feet wide, and forty-five feet deep, and is set into the sea like 
a huge box. The edges — or head — are kept afloat by pairs of cork 
disks three and three-quarter inches in diameter, and one .and 
one-quarter inches thick, strung on one and one-half inch rope at 
fifteen inch intervals. The bottom edges are weighted down by 
buttons of lead one and one-quarter inches thick and three and 
one-eight inches in circumference, set at about fourteen inches 
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from each other. A “leader” — or opening through one end into the 
trap — is another net two hundred and forty feet long, and of the 
same depth as the trap itself. At its inside end, however, the 
“leader” is only twenty-four feet wide, and is sewed into the trap. 
Once the fish swim inside this construction it is difficult for them 
to escape. 

The trap-net is generally referred to as “gear,” and is quite ex- 
pensive. The Hudson’s Bay Company post charges between three 
and four hundred dollars for it — or its equivalent in cod-fish. Net 
repairs are very frequent, since, if the entire net is not thoroughly 
dried after the termination of the fishing season, the twine rots. 
For this reason, the folk dip their “gear” in tanning-bark solutions, 
which give the twine a greater chemical resistance. But in spite of 
tanning — or “barking” — the nets still get damaged and tom by 
salmon and dogfish and the fisherman’s homemade wooden needle 
is kept busy long after the nets have been set out to dry. During 
the winter the traps are kept in the “stages.” 

Several of the fisher-folk, who are unable to procure the regular 
fishing-gear, earn their livelihood by “jigging.” A “jigger” is a 
leaden, troll-like decoy cut in the form of a capelin, and having 
two sharp hooks.® A line is attached to it, and it is thrown over- 
board. Cod and other fish are caught by jerking the “jigger” 
suddenly up over the broadside of the boat. But this is a slow and 
laborious process at best, and not many fish may be caught in this 
manner. Those families who are forced to this extreme consequent- 
ly look toward the day when they, too, will be able to afford trap- 
nets. 

At sunrise, the weather permitting, the men and older boys of 
Blanc Sablon go out to the cod-traps, which are situated near the 
vicinity of Isle au Bois. Usually one motor-driven fishing-smack 
for each group sets out. Such vessels accomodate half a dozen 
people or more, and are, therefore, sufficiently large. Often, 
however, especially when a good catch is anticipated, another 
motorless boat is attached by rope to the first, and into both boats 
the cod are flung, being taken out of the trap-nets by hand. A good 
morning’s catch constitutes from twenty to thirty quintals. This is 
the first operation — or division of the day’s labor, and it lasts 
generally from two to two-and-a-half hours. The parties return 


‘Obtained likewise from the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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before breakfast. The boatloads of fish are anchored temporarily 
at the wharves and the fish are covered with sailcloth. 

During this season, which involves the primary activity, the first 
meal of the day presents a picture of but little variation as the 
season itself advances. Brought into being with the departure of 
the boats for the fishing-grounds, the direct economic participation 
among the members of each group continues on without respite. 
Although the following concerns itself only with one branch of 
the Lavallee sib, it may be considered as an apt example of this 
system. In this instance Pierre (Old Peter) Lavall6e, his unmarried 
sons, Donald and Manuel, and his married son. Young Peter, go 
out in their boat to the cod-traps. Old Peter’s brother, Ernest, — 
who always becomes seasick in a boat, — remains at home, taking 
care of the “stage,” the wharf, and various minor but daily chores 
around the house. Breakfast is prepared in the meantime, con- 
sisting mainly of boiled fish (capelin, scooped by a dipnet from 
the seashore, which is literally black with fish at this time of year), 
potatoes, and bread. 

In a few hours the men return from the traps, tie up their boats 
at the wharf, and go to their respective cottages for breakfast. In 
this particular group two cottages are concerned, since Young 
Peter lives separately with his wife and familiy. 

Breakfast is soon over. Back go the men to the wharf and boats. 
The fish are uncovered and tossed, still alive, by Donald from the 
boats to the wharf by means of a two-pronged pitchfork, to be 
later conveyed to a large box attached to one side of a large table 
some twelve feet away. 

The group arranges itself around the table in the following 
manner. Ernest, the “cut-throat,” reaches into the box, grasps a 
fish by its eyes, and makes a lunar incision on its ventral side 
across the throat from gill to gill. He also makes a longitudinal in- 
cision through the belly of the fish, thus allowing the entrails to 
fall out. In this condition the fish is pushed to Ernest’s neighbor 
and working-partner, Manuel, the “header.” 

Manuel rips out the liver of the cod, dropping it into a special 
barrel under the table, tears off the head and tosses it, together 
with the entrails, over the side of the wharf into the shallows 
below, where the huskies are waiting to gorge themselves. He then 
pushes the headless and eviscerated fish across the table to his 
married brother. Young Peter, the “splitter,” who runs a square 
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knife under the vertebral column of the fish lengthwise, cutting 
out the column on a return motion, and dropping the now shape- 
less mass into another barrel filled with sea water. This process 
is repeated over and over, until finally the entire morning’s catch 
has been cleaned. 

Very often quantities of salmon get caught in the trap -nets 
together with the cod. Whenever this occurs, the salmon are split 
over the dorsum, the head and the entrails are removed and the 
vertebral column cut out, almost the same as in the treatment of 
the cod. The pink salmon only, however, is reserved for human 
consumption; the white salmon, which are called “slinks,” are 
either thrown back into the sea or kept as winter food for the dogs. 

While the preceding operations have been going on, and with- 
out interruption, Donald makes repeated trips to the “stage” — a 
small shack where the fish are salted and stored — transporting the 
cleaned fish thither by wheelbarrow. He is met by “Old Peter,” 
who remains constantly at the “stage.” Donald arranges the fish 
in rows belly-up on the floor, which has been previously scrubbed ; 
and “Old Peter” sprinkles the exposed fish with crude salt length- 
wise through the centre. Layer after layer follows, and in this state 
the fish are left until they are ready to be dried upon the “flakes” 
— the last, and somewhat precarious, step of the cod-fishing 
industry. 

Verj' little motion is wasted in these processes, none of which 
may be interrupted in its proper sequence until all of the catch 
has been disposed of — labor involving the handling of from twenty 
to twenty-five quintals of fish. The blood and debris are then washed 
from the table and wharf, the implements are cleaned, and the 
men turn finally to various chores around the house. 

COD-LIVBR-OIL 

In so far as the folk of Blank Sablon are concerned, the one and 
only important by-product of the cod catch is cod-liver oil. This 
oil, as it is produced in its crude primary state, is unfit for human 
consumption; and to be made so must first be refined by subse- 
quent processes not engaged in by the Blanc Sablon people. As we 
have already observed, the liver is ripped out of the cod by the 
person who does the “heading” and dropped into a special barrel 
at one side of the table upon which the fish are cleaned. When this 
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barrel is full of livers, its contents are dumped into a larger barrel. 
Left exposed to the sun and air the liver eventually decomposes; 
the stroma sinks to the bottom; and the oil rises to the surface. 
This is essentially what we know as cod-liver oil, though in an 
unrefined state; the folk, however, refer to it simply as cod oil. 
At the end of the fishing season — about the fifteenth of August — 
the oil is drawn off, poured into regular oil barrels, and sold. One 
barrel contains about fifty gallons of oil; and a family engaged in 
cod-fishing averages about two barrels a season. In 1933 the price 
fixed for one gallon of cod oil was ten cents in 1934 the price 
obtained (in trade) ranged from thirty to thirty-five cents a gallon. 

WASHING OF COD 

During the month of August three activities usurp the time and 
attention of the folk: the washing and drying of cod; berry picking; 
and herring-net repairing. The most important of these occupa- 
tions is naturally the washing of the salted cod, which has after- 
wards to be dried on the “flakes.” This activity is begun sometime 
around the middle of August, and continues on more or less re- 
gularly until the first of September. 

Bad weather in August always threatens the community with 
economic disaster, for lightly-salted cod, if not washed and dried, 
soon becomes invaded by maggots, and the work of a whole 
summer in consequence goes to waste. For several years back the 
weather after August 15 was so immoderately rainy and foggy 
that the salted fish could not be placed out on the “flakes.” Last 
year (1933) in order to prevent a recurrence of this several fisher- 
men washed their entire summer’s catch in heavily-salted water — 
or “pickle;” but even this precaution did not help very much, and 
the cod became slimy and unfit for marketing. The folk must be 
perpetually alert to spread their fish upon the “flakes” as soon as 
the sun begins to shine, gathering and piling them into heaps, and 
covering them with heavy sailcloth at the slightest indication of 
rain or fog. This activity may be compared with some of the dif- 
ficulties encountered by the American farmer during the hay 
harvest; yet the consequences are far more disastrous to the Blanc 
Sablonite should the rain continue for weeks at a stretch. In 1933 
this sort of precarious drying extended from August to November.’'* 

“Informanti Jean LetempUer, lighthousekeeper of Greenly Island, employe by the Canadian 
government. 

3 J., I. C. 
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BEERY PICKING 

Berry picking in the hills at the back of the village is engaged 
in by the women and children of Blanc Sablon about the middle 
of August. The first berries to ripen are the bake-apple (rubus 
chctmaetnoTUs), and the plumboy (rubus acaulis), although the 
latter is not fully ripe until about the end of the month. Most other 
berries ripen considerably later. But berry picking is really a minor 
activity, and one in which the men do not generally participate. 
When the weather permits, the drying of the cod catch is the major 
activity— and in this even the women sometimes take part. The 
weather precluding all efforts of this nature, and there being no 
fishing possible — at least during August — the herring-nets are 
carefully examined and repaired for service during the following 
month. 


DRYING OF COD 

The cleaned and salted cod is left in the “stage” all through July 
and the first part of August. During the first fortnight of August, 
provided the weather is propitious, the “making” of fish begins. 
This operation consists of loading the salted cod on to wheel- 
barrows, carrying it to special puncheons filled with sea-water, 
and washing and scrubbing it free of salt. It is then carried to the 
“flakes”— framework raised a short distance above the ground and 
covered with old nets. There it is spread out in the sun, where it 
becomes thoroughly dessicated and ready, finally, for market. 

The celerity with which this operation is performed depends 
partly on the number and sizes of the “flakes,” partly on the size 
of the catch, and last, but certainly not least, on the weather^ 
Usually from thirty to thirty-five quintals can be “made” in one 
day by one family. The “making” begins with sunrise and ends at 
sunset. The partly dried fish are then collected and piled into either 
circular or square heaps from four to five feet high and covered 
with sailcloth as a precaution against rain. The next morning the 
fish are again placed on the “flakes” and given another day of 
drying. This process is repeated for about a week, by the end of 
which time the cod is almost entirely dry. It is stored for a few 
days, ,and then taken out for a final drying. 

While the partially and completely dried cod is thus stored 
away, more fish is taken out of the “stage,” washed clean of its 



salt, and placed on the “flakes” until the whole season’s catch has 
been disposed of. In 1933, in the instance of the Pierre (Old Peter) 
Lavall^e family, whose catch consisted^ of some four hundred 
quintals, these operations were engaged in throughout the entire 
month of August, and extended well into September. In all of such 
procedure an economic participation, similar to that already 
delineated, with each man having a specific task to fulfill, is 
obtained with only minor variations in the division of labor. 

HERRING-FISHING 

Throughout the month of August, at night, or during stormy 
weather when the “making” of fish has to be postponed, the 
herring-nets are repaired in preparation for the herring, which 
come shoreward during September. The herring-net is a much 
finer fabrication than the cod trap-net. It is made of twine one 
thirty-second of an inch in thickness, and has meshes an inch and 
one-quarter square. 

The herring are cleaned — that is, the entrails are removed — and 
salted away in barrels. But the profit made by herring-fishing is 
almost incredibly meagre, considering the time and the effort con- 
sumed in the activity, and thus herring-fishing must be looked 
upon as a minor occupation only, and virtually on a plane with 
berry picking; for while the Hudson’s Bay Company pays about 
four dollars a barrel for this fish, the cost of the herring-barrels — 
purchased from the Hudson’s Bay Company — runs from two to 
two-and-a-half dollars apiece. Coarse salt, furthermore, averages 
about two dollars and seventy-five cents a hogshead. One instance 
where one family caught and salted twenty-five barrels of herring, 
clearing not more than twenty-five dollars for the lot, is rather 
noteworthy but not unique.^ Indeed, when the expense of net- 
repairing is added to the foregoing expenditures, it should not 
seem unusual that most Blanc Sablon men prefer to keep the 
herring as winter food for their dogs, rather than dispose of it 
through trade. 


WOOD- GATHERING 

The procuring of wood may be considered as one of the two 
primary or central activities of the Blanc Sablonites. The other 


♦Informant, 
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activity, as we already know, is the cod industry. All the other 
and numerous activities are in the main subordinate and con- 
tributive to these two in the general, annual, socio-economic cycle. 
This activity has a dual significance, in that it is bound up with 
the dog culture-complex on the one hand, and with the wood- 
gathering technique on the other. Of the dog culture-complex and 
its place in the culture pattern of Blanc Sablon mention will be 
made later. 

With the appearance of the first snows the folk of Blanc Sablon 
engage in wood-gathering. The period of this activitiy extends 
roughly from the fifteenth to the twentieth of October. But long 
before the first fall of snow— that is, around the end of September— 
the folk go from nine to ten miles inland and northwest of the 
village to dig out the roots of certain stunted coniferous trees so 
common in the sparsely- wooded regions of the sub-arctic zone. 

Small scrubby conifers grow in rocky depressions through which 
fresh-water streams flow bringing with them soil and silt — root- 
hold and nourishment in short— for such undersized vegetation. 
The groups are equipped with hatchets in order to clear away 
tangles of brush so that the roots may be reached and pulled out 
by hand. It is these roots that the folk desire. They are tough, 
gnarled, resinous, and slow-burning — an effective fuel against the 
stinging, bitter, sub-zero blasts of winter. The majority of them 
are not much larger than twenty inches in circumference, with 
lengths not greater than six or eight feet, including part of the trunk 
above and below the ground. The work, which is gruelling and 
tedious, is made even more difficult by the ever-increasing 
distances the groups must travel from year to year. 

After the roots have been dug out in this fashion they are piled 
in heaps until the first substantial snowfall, and then transported 
home on dog-drawn comStiques. Light snow is very important for 
these heavily-laden vehicles could not be moved otherwise, and 
they are the only means that the folk have at their disposal for 
conveying the wood from the mountains down to the village. The 
roots are placed lengthwise between the horns of the cometigue 
(see illustration), and roped tightly down. The dogs strain forward 
in their sealskin harnesses, and the men trudge beside the loads, 
keeping a vigilant lookout for sudden declivities, upon meeting 
which a chainbrake, made sometimes of rope, is thrown under the 
runners of the sled-like conveyance to keep it from toppling over. 
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After the roots have been brought home, they are piled up behind 
the huts in conelike heaps to be used subsequently for fuel. 

THE DOG CULTURE- COMPLEX 

The canine race is everywhere plentifully represented. From 
Havre St. Pierre (Pointe-aux-Esquimaux) on, every family pos- 
sesses from five to as many as ten dogs. These animals are known 
as huskies — or Eskimo dogs; although one may encounter several 
varieties of these draught animals, some of them resembling the 
samoyed species, others not unlike the timberwolf. Most of the 
time they are left to shift for themselves, and this they do, feeding 
upon fresh fish debris thrown from the wharves during fish- 
cleaning operations. When this source fails them, they go in packs 
to the edge of the water where the capelin come to breed, and it 
is not at all uncommon to see them wading in the shallows with 
fresh capelin in their mouths. True scavengers are they, as is 
attested particularly by their feeding upon human fecal matter; 
but to this extreme they go only when the food of their more 
normal diet is scarce. 

From October to April, and sometimes in May also, the dog-team 
—known in Canadian Labrador as le comHique ^ — is the only means 
of travel between communities. It is used also, as we have seen, 
for wood-gathering. The speed of such travel slightly exceeds sum- 
mer water travel. Motor-driven and sailing vessels travel from 
seven to eight knots per hour; a dog-team averages from eight to 
ten, provided the trail is not too rough. 

The Eskimo dog, dog-harness and dog-shoes (made either of 
canvas or seal-hide to protect the animals’ paws from sharp edges 
of snow and ice), the snow-goggles, sledge, and leader-dog, and 
the language and clothing of the men— these are all clearly traits 
of the Eskimo dog-culture farther north, taken over and utilized 
by the French- Canadian habitant fisherman as well as the English- 
speaking Liveyere. 

The dogs are never allowed to enter the houses ; even the very 
young dogs have to remain outside whatever the weather, and 
usually sleep under the floorings or house-piles. The grown-up 
huskies curl themselves up at night in wind-protected depressions 
on the rocks. “Ugly” dogs only are kept chained. The animals 

’Borrowed from the Eskimo Komatik, 
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otherwise run wild, and are able to engage unrestrained, con- 
sequently, in their scavenging activities. This takes the burden 
of their maintenance off the shoulders of the folk, who do not feed 
their dogs during the fishing season, being too busy to concern 
themselves with other than their own economic activities. The 
result of this is that the dog of Blanc Sablon early acquires stamina 
and the ability to take care of himself, even as the dog of the 
Eskimo. 

The folk never lose sight of the dog’s valuable r61e in their com- 
munal system. In summer when the dog’s service is not needed 
the folk never forget to salt away sufficient quantities of dog-fish, 
salmon, and mackerel for his winter consumption, regardless of 
impending economic exigencies. 

TRAPPING AND HUNTING 

November ushers in trapping and hunting. In a preceding 
chapter® a list has been given of the several varieties of fur-bearing 
animals trapped or hunted within Zone III. Only a few of these, 
however, frequent the mountains north of Blanc Sablon. The 
muskrat is hunted during the first week of November, and after 
that is not encountered until about the middle part of May. The 
same is true of the otter; for both these animals live in and around 
fresh-water accumulations which freeze over between November 
and May, forcing them to hibernate. This leaves only the fox and 
the weasel, and these are trapped continually throughout the 
winter. The marten, mink, and mountain-cat are rarer here than 
around some of the rivers and streams lying west of Blanc Sablon. 
Steel traps, imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company, are generally 
used. The prices paid for furs are as follows : red fox, $ 16.00 ; 
silver fox (which is rare in this region), 350.00; weasel, 3 0.60; 
otter (rare), 3 23.00 ; and mink (rare also), from 3 27.00 to 3 28.00. 

SEALING 

Every year, during March, enormous masses of ice are brought 
down along the coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland by the 
Arctic, or Labrador, current. On these ice floes are thousands of 
seals, that have sought refuge and isolation for the purpose of 


®See Chapter II, p. 16. 
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rearing their young. In Newfoundland alone are many steamers 
and thousands of men all engaged during this lime of year in the 
sealing industry. The vessels set out about March 12, when the 
young seals are in the best of condition. Arrived at the grounds, 
the men make their way in among the ice floes with clubs, killing 
the animals by striking them on the throat — one of the few vulner- 
able spots on the body. Only the blubber and skins are carried 
away. 

In Blanc Sablon this form of exploitation is carried on also— 
although in a much smaller measure, and with ordinary boats. The 
habitant fishermen, however, eat the flesh of the young seals, as 
well as utilize the blubber and skins. The reason for this is that 
the community suffers a perennial scarcity of fresh meat ; and any 
change of diet, whenever possible, is consequently always wel- 
comed. 

The Blanc Sablon season for sealing is throughout May. By 
this time the young seals have found their fins, so to speak, and, 
having taken to the water, are caught with trap-nets set under the 
ice. Here again we have another instance of economic participation 
and co-operation; for the men hunt in family groups, and each 
group’s interests are protected by markers set up on the shore to 
indicate where the nets are sunk. 

The first operation, after the hides have been obtained, is called 
“scalping.” The skins are first scraped clean of all fatty particles, 
for usually there is about one inch of fat adhering to the surface. 
Each skin is then washed in a mild solution of lye or soda.' Finally 
its sides are perforated, and it is stretched on special drying 
frames, and secured by means of coarse net twine. During the 
sealing season one may see such frames exposed to the rays of the 
sun on the roof of almost every hut in Blanc Sablon. Four weeks 
of sun-drying generally suffices. The prices, set by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, for skins treated in this manner range from 25 c. to 
60c. apiece; and the folk, who seldom if ever handle cash money, 
take their profit in food articles — canned goods and other 
necessities — similarly as in cod-fish trading. 

Frost-drying is an alternative method of drying involving more 
labor and resorted to only when an absence of sunlight makes 
sun-drying impossible. The skins are left overnight on the frames 
to be acted on by frost, taken down in the morning, and the under- 

^Obtained from the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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side scraped again. The scraping is repeated twice in succession 
before the skins are considered clean. Frost-drying takes from one 
to two weeks; whereas sun-drying, the longer process, occupies 
anywhere from four to six weeks. 

“BARKING” OR TANNING OF HIDES 

In the “barking” or tanning of hides for leather several steps 
are necessary before the final product is reached. All fatty 



particles are first removed with a knife. The skin is next 
stretched on a frame similar to that used in sun-drying, and after- 
wards immersed in water with the hair side up for about three 
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weeks, at which point the hair is scraped off by means of a rasp- 
file. A light salting follows : the skin is taken down from the frame 
and put into a “small pickle.” It is then washed thoroughly in 
lukewarm water. Finally, it is stretched on a frame again for two 
more days. In this last drying care must be observed to keep the 
skin in the shade lest the sun turn the hide black. From this final 
product sealskin boots are made. The Hudson’s Bay Company pays 
about two dollars and fifty cents for each tanned hide. 

If there is no time for either curing or tanning when the seals 
are first caught, the green skins are heavily salted, folded, and 
stored away until they can be taken care of. 

RESUME OF ANISTUAL SOCIO-ECONOMIC CYCLE 

Latter part of June to the end of July ; cod-fishing and “making” 
of cod, with occasional sealing by trap-nets. August: advent 
of dog-fish, end of cod-fishing, washing and drying of cod, re- 
pairing of herring-nets, berry-picking. September: herring-fishing, 
salting of cod, beginning of wood-gathering. October: wood-gather- 
ing with dog-teams. November (first week) : muskrat and otter 
trapping. December to March : fox and weasel trapping. March : 
sealing on ice floes (although rare in Blanc Sablon). April to May; 
sealing by trap-nets, sealskin curing and sealhide “barking.” 

Other economic activities : Sealhide boot manufacturing. — 
Wearing apparel. — Hooked rugs. — The Violoneux. While the folk 
of Blanc Sablon are engaged constantly of necessity in major 
economic activities, they turn occasionally to pursuits which can 
be said to be subordinate and contributive. These pursuits must, 
therefore, be locked upon as minor in their significance and scope. 
They are followed only when nothing else intervenes ; they are 
dropped immediately any one of the major economic activities 
calls for attention. 

SEALHIDE BOOT MANUFACTURING 

Sealskin footwear is worn generally by the folk ; and whenever 
it is needed, it is made at home. This culture trait was most pro- 
bably taken over from the Eskimo. In Blanc Sablon one woman — 
the wife of Freddie Lavallee, nee Mary Letemplier — excels in the 
making of what are known locally as sealskin “pacs.”® 

®See note on social status, Chapter V. 
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Several operations are involved in the manufacturing of this 
footwear. The sealhide — cured and tanned by the folk themselves 
— is first cut into pieces from paper patterns approximating the 
foot sizes of those who are to wear the commodity. The patterned 
hide is then folded in the middle, and its uneven edges are trimmed 
and “squared up.” The pieces are next dipped into lukewarm 
water for about thirty minutes, after which they are dried lightly 
by cloth and worked for a short while to make them pliable. 
Finally, they are sewed together while still damp with coarse, 
waxed or soaped thread,® the edges being gathered into pleats. 

Sealskin “pacs” are watertight and very comfortable to wear, 
since the shoe part is generally smeared liberally with cod oil. 
Sometimes the oil is mixed with tar. The action of the mixture— 
whether oil, or oil and tar — changes the color of the hide from 
brown to black. Decorative touches are secured through the com- 
mon usage of colored bands, usually red or green, which are tied 
around the tops of the “pacs” just below the knee. 


WEARING APPAREL 


One of the characteristic of the habitant fisherfolk is the 
stability of dress styles. This, however, is not a unique feature 
of the Blanc Sablonite culture; it has been observed in other 
relatively-isolated folk communities in certain mountainous 
districts of central and southern Europe. A comparison of the 
present-day habiliments of Labradorian folk with those of their 
ancestors shows few radical changes. Graves of fisherfolk and 
schoonerfolk, who were buried more than seven decades ago, when 
opened have substantiated this. It would seem that the folk of the 
past wore some sort of woolen underclothing over which they drew 
woolen trousers and waistcoats.^-® 

Originally the folk obtained their wearing apparel, which was 
all homemade, from communities farther west, perhaps even 
beyond Pointe-aux-Esquimaux. Others brought woolen apparel 
with them from the county of Montmagny. These relatively stable 
costumes were also pretty strictly localized, and varied only 
slightly from locale to locale. In most instances they were 
developed or worked out by those folk having limited means only. 


•Obtained from the Hudson’s Bay Company. , .. v v 

“In “dirty weather" woolen clothing serves particularly well, since it absorbs little moisture 
and does not permit the heat of the body to escape. 
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and the community where the apparel was produced was itself 
relatively homogeneous and stable. Thus the first fisherfolk settlers 
brought with them from Berthier, St. Fran(;ois, and St. Thomas 
all in the county of Montmagny-woolen trousers, shirts, and vests, 
with the trouser leg worn tucked into a homemade leather boot 
rendered tight by repeated applications of cod oil. The extended 
sojourn of the folk in the Labrador country brought them into 
contact with the Eskimo, from whom they borrowed his know- 
ledge and technique of sealhide curing and “barking,” and seal- 
boot and tunic manufacturing. 

The present-day apparel of the men consists usually of sealskin 
boots, woolen socks, mackinaw breeches, and a leather or woolen, 
sleeveless jacket or waistcoat. Over this ensemble are sometimes 
drawn blue denim overalls. Occasionally rubber boots are worn, 
into which the trouser legs are tucked. A rubber jacket and a 
rubber hat (of the Homer Winslow type) complete the fisherman’s 
toilette.i^ 

The clothes of the women are made generally from similar 
materials, and consist of woolen skirts drawn over flannel or 
woolen underwear. The socks are of wool, the jacket is of a lighter 
material than the skirt. On Sundays aprons of a printed stuff 
grace some of the females. The footwear is of sealhide. Rubber 
clothing is in demand among the women also, although its dur- 
ability is much less than that of oiled sealskin. 

The headgear of the men in good weather is usually a woolen 
cap with a visor imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company. Such 
is sometimes worn by the women also.^® In “dirty weather” a 
sou’wester hat is worn. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, which was established in this 
country in 1670, has been influential in introducing into Blanc 
Sablon, as elsewhere, factory-made woolens, rubber clothing and 
rubber boots, dresses of calico for women, etc. Contacts by certain 
of the folk with large, modem urban areas such as Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, Charlottestown (Prince Edward Island), and 
even the larger towns of Nova Scotia, have also produced fashion 
traits which with time have become stable and localized. This 
has made, of course, for a marginality or culture-accretion in so 

‘^Except for the sealskin hoots and parkas all clothing now obtained from the Hudson's Bay 
Company. One informant tells me that before the Hudson's Bay Company, or Baton's or Simpson’s, 
began to import machine-made goods the folk made even their o-wn oilskins. 

^*One of the women — ^Mary Iiavall6e — owns and wears an aeroplane pilot’s leather helmet, 
procured doubtless from the “Bremen” flyers. 
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far as the Blanc Sablonites are concerned. On Sunday the folk 
have a tendency to array themselves in their better clothing, but 
in this Sunday apparel there is little variation except that once 
in a while rubber overshoes are worn — no matter what the 
weather.13 

In spite of the innovations brought into the community by the 
trading companies, however, the apparel of the folk still continues 
to remain little affected by the outside world; for to-day, while 
shirts, mackinaws, and gaudily-colored stuffs are imported in to 
Blanc Sablon, mainly by the Hudson’s Bay Company, the folk still 
adhere to their own and to Eskimo clothing such as fur-lined 
tunics, furtrimmed hoods (parkas), sealskin boots, etc., and parti- 
cularly during the rigorous winter months. 

HOOKED RUGS 

Art, in its strictest aesthetic sense, is but meagrely and sporadi- 
cally represented. Those items which are indispensable for physical 
comfort — for example, food, clothing, shelter, and fuel — and which 
are all difficult to procure in Blanc Sablon, take up most if not 
all of the folk’s time and attention, so that very little consideration 
may be given to such interests as art — at least as the term is 
understood by us. We have already admitted into the aesthetic, 
side of Blanc Sablonite life the making of sealskin “pacs” if such 
art is to be grouped under one head with all other activities after 
the more important elementary physical needs have been provided 
for, and then only. 

The making of hooked rugs is engaged in by some women, not 
only as an outlet for self-expression, but also for economic reasons 
easily explained by the comparative nearness of Harrington, the 
site of one of the Grenfel missions.i* This trait must have diffused 
into French Canada via the Maritime provinces, particularly Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, or via Newfoundland, from certain 
rural districts of the New England states. Thus we have the early 
American coloniesi® to thank for the inception of this art; and we 
may look upon hooked rugs, therefore, as products of genuine folk 
art — the only one, perhaps, which the first white settlers on this 
continent bequeathed to us. There was little of a decorative nature 

have even seen such machine-made shoes pulled over sealskin boots, (Author). 

^*The folk occasionally sell these products to the mission or to visitors. « -i. 

^'The women of the colonies in their turn doubtless had the sailor of their time to thank. Such 
men are known to be adept at rough needle work. 
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in the early homes, most of which were almost bare; and art of 
this kind not only afforded an immediate outlet for self-expression, 
but helped to make the home more comfortable and habitable — 
a trait of feminine ingenuity which, from odds and ends of dis- 
carded material, produced floor coverings that made a pleasing 
spot of color and design on a bare floor. 

The first rugs were always hooked upon a coarse linen web — 
spun and woven at home, and usually from flax grown upon the 
place. The use of burlap as a foundation came later. The majority 
of early rugs show, further, traces of design derived from' sampler 
designs and motifs on old carved and painted furniture, and even 
from treasured pieces of old china. Many hooked rugs, however, 
show no traces of derived design, and are simply pictorial re- 
presentations of objects to be found within the sphere of the 
worker’s environment.^^ 

The rugs of Blanc Sablon, though few in number, fall into this 
latter category, and the patterning, after local objects, embraces 
such subjects as water-fowl, seals, seal-hunters, fishermen’s huts, 
schooners, and even a machine volante — the last commemorating 
the landing of the German aeroplane “Bremen” on Greenly Island 
a sight as epochal to the Blanc Sablonites as such contrivances 
are stereotyped with us. 

The color schemes are generally polychromic, with red and green 
predominating. The rug in the accompanying illustration — an at- 
tempt to portray as realistically as possible the domain of a sibman 
— was made by the wife of Baptiste Letemplier. She used the fol- 
lowing colors : two shades of green, one shade of red, blue, yellow, 
orange, brown, dark brown, grey, black, and white. ' 

THE VIOLONEUX 

One trait complex, which was carried over from France, con- 
cerns itself with the community violoneux. Violins were made 
formerly by the habitant himself from plaine (hard maple), free 
of knots, and a plank of fir, well-seasoned. The instruments now, 
however, are ordered through western Canada mail-order houses. 
But the old and tried melodies still continue, and the gigue simple 
(single jig), the gigue-du-pendu (jig of the damned), the rasping 
measures of the square dance, and the more buoyant airs which 

^®HiBtorical information obtained through the courtesy of Claire A, Wolff, radio lecturer, iron 
“Collecting Hooked Bugs/" by Elizabeth Waugh and Edith Foley. 


4 J., I. C. 
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accompany the quadrille, the hornpipe, and the reel, along with 
the dictatorial figure of the violoneux himself, who carries himself 
as vainly as any virtuoso, are still as alive and unchanged to-day 
as they were years ago. Blanc Sablon is able to boast two of these 
accomplished men. 

The fiddle is played by being rested on the fiddler’s chest, held 
fir ml y by a slight pressure of the chin, and leaning aslant and 
downward on the palm of the left hand, while the elbow is braced 
on the upper part of the thigh near the hip. The constant flow of 
simple melody is generally well-cadenced, and possesses enough 
rhythm to invite dancing. It is accentuated by the hammering not 
only of the feet of the violoneux, but also those of the spectators.^'* 

“One must live among such men ... to be able to appreciate 
all the wholesome and exuberant gaiety, all the charm of the vil- 
lage feasts in which the fiddler plays a part of prime importance. 
With its imposing air, the piano in the country is more often an 
object of vanity or a luxurious piece of furniture than a musical 
instrument. The gramophone carries cynicism to the point of 
raising to life the voices of the dead. The radio still exhibits the 
capricious ways of childhood. But all these three are contributing 
to banish into the shades of the past the picturesque figure of the 
violoneux ... At weddings particularly does the fiddle demonstrate 
its superiority over all other instruments of music. His services 
retained a long time ahead of the ceremony, the violoneux arrives 
with a flourish and is received with enthusiasm. He is less of a 
hireling than a professional man called in to direct consequential 
and stirring entertainment. He expects to be paid more in com- 
pliments and attention than in argent sonnant (ringing money, 
hard cash) .is 

The dancing varies according to the music played. In single jigs 
only one or two dancers engage, and if only two they face each 
other. The quadrille (similar to our country square-dance) consists 
of two, four, eight, and sometimes even sixteen couples going 
through a certain number of sets. 


’■’I have been lonable to collect some of the folk melodies mainly because I cannot write music 
and had no recording machine. 

“Georges Bouchard, Other Days Other Ways, tr. by Alan Hunt Holley from Tieilles Choses 
VieUles Gens (Montreal, 1929), pp. 121-126. 
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HOUSES AND INTERIORS 

Twelve houses shelter Blanc Sablon, the entire population of 
which is seventy-eight, not including three or four hired men who 
return to Newfoundland at the expiration of the fishing season. 
All of the dwellings are constructed with pine boards brought in 
by water from Rimouski on the Gaspe peninsula. Most of these 
houses are little better than huts ; not a few of them have only two 
rooms ; and the majority of them no more than three. 

For the purpose of illustration let us take the dwelling of Pierre 
(Old Peter) Lavallee, the head sibman of the group. This house 
is situated almost in the centre of the village, and is occupied by 
five people. It is erected directly on the rock, and has, therefore 
no cellar space. It consists of two large rooms, two cubicle-like 
rooms, an attic, and a pantry or outside-room. 

We enter through the outside-room, the dimensions of which 
are about five feet by five, and which is used mainly for water- 
storage purposes. All doors approximate five feet five inches in 
height, a quite common measurement since the Blanc Sablonites 
are small in stature. Passing into the house from the pantry we 
come upon a combination kitchen and living-room, about twelve 
feet square. In this room are to be found an iron stove and three, 
plain, home-made benches, two of which are set under the two 
windows. At the back of the stove are two ladder-like racks 
fastened to the wall and used for the drying of wet woolen socks. 
Occupying the remaining space are two factory-made chairs, a 
rough home-made meal-table, a home-made cupboard, and a home- 
made side-table with a drawer. 

There is no ceiling in this room, and the bare roof, consequently, 
is exposed. Several beams, two inches by six, and set at intervals 
of two feet, traverse the space; and on these, resting crosswise, 
are three muzzle-loading guns which are used occasionally in 
himting certain of the larger fur-bearing animals such as the 
mountain-cat, and also fowl such as the puffin, jseger, razorbill auk, 
shearwater, and tern. 

The walls of the kitchen are partially covered, sometimes with 
a cheap, yellow paper, sometimes with newspaper, to make them 
less draughty; but the two by four uprights, which have been 
white-washed, are fully exposed. This room has three doors: the 


^*See also chart on social organization, Chapter V. 
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oug through which we entered j another, directly opposite, leading 
into a small store-room, five feet by five; and a third, to the right 
as we enter, which leads into the middle and more pretentious 
room looked upon as the parlour. All the doors have wooden 
handles with wooden latches — in Blanc Sablon no locks or keys 
are used. Each of the two windows has twelve small panes, 
presumably to guard against wholesale breakage. The floors are 
of unpainted soft wood, covered with home-made hooked rugs 
and two small squares of old green linoleum. The doors and 
benches have been painted with brown boat-paint. One of the two 
benches has been carved to make it more ornamental. It is in this 
room that the entire Pierre (Old Peter) Lavall^e family congregates 
—that is. Old Peter, his wife, Mary, his brother, Ernest, and his 
two unmarried sons, Donald and Manuel. And here also all the 
meals are cooked and eaten, except on Sundays, when the whole 
family gathers solemnly in the middle room. 

The middle room has the same dimensions as the kitchen. It 
has two entrances, one from the kitchen and one from the front, 
and also access to the attic via a back staircase. Two other and 
smaller doors leading into two cubicles, one of which is used as 
the government post office of the community— and operated by 
“Aunt” Mary— and the other as a bedroom. The middle room has 
two windows also as in the kitchen, one facing the sea, and the 
other, opposite and at the rear, looking over the swampland to the 
nearby mountains. Both have the usual number of small panes, 
and are covered by storm windows which apparently are never 
opened. 

Since the attic is overhead, the middle room has a ceiling 
(forming the floor of the attic) six and three-quarter feet from the 
floor, and made of four inch boards painted white. Exposed beams, 
two inches by six, run crosswise. The walls are of wood, painted 
with grey boat-paint. The floor, similar in construction to that of 
the kitchen, is covered entirely with old green linoleum, scratched 
and torn from the many feet that have passed over it until its 
original design has become obliterated, and purchased probably 
several years ago from some mail-order house in Toronto. 

In this room is also an old, aluminum-painted range, fired only 
on Sundays or during the colder days of the winter; its estimated 
age is seventy-five years. An aged and scarred Newfoundland 
table, made of soft wood and with drop leaves, occupies a place 
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near one of the windows. This, too, must be about seventy-five 
years of age; it is a type common in Newfoundland, and one oc- 
casionally sees them in certain parts of the New England states. 
A smaller, thin-legged, home-made table, eighteen inches by 
thirty-six, stands near the entrance to the kitchen; it has been 
painted green, and on it are a small linoleum mat and four potted 
plants (geraniums, and a certain sub-species of rose) in old lard 
cans. Beside one window and adjoining the kitchen door a roughly- 
constructed cupboard is affixed to the wall, reaching from the 
floor to the ceiling. It has four open shelves with an enclosed space 
below provided with two doors, and an ornamental top and sides. 
Against the opposite wall a wooden, home-made sofa has been 
placed. Its style is a la Madame Recamier (a style quite common 
in many habitant homes). Loose rag padding and a cushion, for 
body and head comfort supply the place of upholstery. Under the 
sofa is a glazed porcelain-ware spittoon, purchased, doubtless, from 
some mailorder house in Toronto also. The windows — seldom, if 
ever, opened, as we have said, judging from the airtight sashing 
(an arrangement which precludes any proper ventillating) — are 
draped with lace curtains possessing geometrical designs and at- 
testing “Aunt” Mary’s solicitous attempts to metamorphose this 
otherwise bare structure into a home. 

Twelve pictures — mainly lithographs of a religious nature — adorn 
the walls of the middle room. The subjects are as follows: the 
Guardian Angel; Saint Peter, with Saint Mary and the infant Jesus ; 
David routing the Philistines ; Christ, with the 8acre Coeur revealed 
on his breast— a picture particularly ubiquitous in French- 
Canadian homes; a motto, taken from Proverbs XIV, 26, “In tlie 
fear of the Lord is strong confidence . . a print of the Reverend 
John March, Bishop of Labrador; Loch Ness, Scotland; the Royal 
Mail Steamship, Carnarvon; two calendars, one from Curling, .New- 
foundland, with a baby’s face on it; and three photographs, one 
of some relative’s house, the others of relatives. 

We shall pass over the attic; it contains only some roughly- 
made pallets, and is used as sleeping quarters for the four men; 
two small windows, one at each end, but never opened, supply a 
meagre light for the men to dress by in the morning. 

The cubicles have already been mentioned. Each has a double 
window, the inside one having twelve small panes, the outside, 
two set vertically side by side. One of the cubicles has been con- 
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verted into a bedroom^ and is used by “Aunt” Mary. This contains 
asmall metal bed, about five feet in length, asmallhome-madebureau 
with two drawers, and a home-made wash-stand with one drawer. 
On the wash-stand is a stoneware basin and pitcher set, and above 
this, hanging on the wall, a cheap mirror about twenty-four inches 
square. The bed fills almost the entire space. Some room, however, 



has been found for a small, old-fashioned, factory-made trunk and 
a home-made rocking-chair. This cubicle has wall-paper with a 
flower design. The floor is covered with hooked rugs. On the wall 
are wooden pegs for clothing. The door, painted with grey boat- 
paint and provided with a wooden latch, is kept open, perforce, 
because it is so badly warped. Here, again, as in the middle room, 
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are pictures of religious subjects, seven in number: the Last 
Supper; the familiar 8aere Cmir; Saint Peter; Christ, bearing a 
crown of thorns ; Christ, with a group of worshippers around him ; 
Saint Joseph, with the infant Jesus; the Madonna; and an old 
calendar— of the “tear-off” type, but left untouched—with the 
picture of an English garden in full bloom. 



Design of a Home-Made Sofa 


We have been, dealing here in detail essentially with the hon.se 
of Pierre (Old Peter) Lavallee^ the patriarchal head sibman of 
Blanc Sablon.20 The majority of the houses of the village^ however, 
are much less ornate in comparison, and may well be said to satisfy 
only the elementary need for shelter. In winter the wind roars 
through them, shaking them to their foundations ; and any water 
brought inside freezes solid, unless kept close to the stove. In 

was this house that the author lived in during his stay in Labrador. 
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summer, spring, and fall they are at the mercy of every rainstorm. 
But in almost every hut or house are to he seen the yearning linea- 
ments of Christ, lithographed in a variety of flamboyant colors 
and bearing a crown of thorns ; the Saere G(mr (often placed over 
several doorways) ; and the Hudson’s Bay Company calendar with 
the legend, “Incorporated May 2nd, 1670,” and with the scene of 
the arrival of Jean Baptiste Lagimodiere with despatches from Red 
River after a journey of sixty days at the ballroom of Lord 
Selkirk’s house in Montreal on New Year’s Eve, 1815. 



CHAPTER V 


The folk culture of Blanc Sablon pivots economically upon 
fishing and fish-curing — the two together constituting the primary 
or central economic activity — along with sealing, sealskin — curing 
and tanning, and the trapping of fur-bearing animals. Pineroot- 
gathering — another major activity — and berry-gathering are contri- 
butive as well as seasonal. 

The folk is a parish (paroisse) community, and organized, 
therefore, around the Roman Catholic Church and presbytere, with 
one or two minor exceptions arising in those members of the 
community, who, coming from Newfoundland, or whose parents 
came from Newfoundland, still adhere to the tenets of the Church 
of England. But in most instances the head of the family unit is a 
Roman Catholic, and the respect and deference he is naturally 
accorded help, in the long run, to engender similar leanings in the 
rest of the unit. Where the woman’s provenience is found to be 
in an English-speaking, Protestant community, however, there may 
be noticed a marginality of attitude toward the two sects, which is 
expressed on the part of the husband by his somewhat lukewarm 
acceptance of Catholicism. This attitude may be viewed further as 
growing out of a slow transition from a more or less blind rituali- 
zation to secularization. 

Social participation is thus doubly tied up, first with the 
economic activities (vide infra), and second with parochial acti- 
vities — i. e., the religion of the community. Although both of these 
phases of Blanc Sablon life are obviously related, the latter activity 
may be set aside by itself and classified under two headings : 
first, simple parochial activities — that is, those which come into 
being under the surveillance of the parish cure whenever co- 
operation is needed in promoting all church concerns such as 
repairs, altar renovations, and the like; and second, the strictly 
theistic regulations of Roman Catholic discipline — such as those 
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pei’laining to prayers, fasts, novenas, confessions, communion, 
confirmations, baptisms, the sacraments of extreme unction and 
marriage, and burial. 

As already pointed out in the previous chapter, twelve huts 
shelter Blanc Sablon, the entire population of which is seventy- 
eight, exclusive of three or four hired men from Newfoundland, 
who return to that country at the end of the fishing season. The 
accompanying chart gives the inventory by age, sex, household 
composition and kinship. , 


THE SIX INTBGRATTONSi 

In treating the social cohesion and interaction of Blanc Sablon 
we must first look upon the twelve houses of the village as twelve 
small families. These form what might be called the first integration 
— with each group having a substantive existence independent of 
the other eleven groups. These twelve groups are further func- 
tionally integrated as extended primary groups, giving us the second 
integration. One very pertinent instance, as we have already 
observed, exists in the Pierre (Old Peter) Lavallde family, where 
Old Peter, his two unmarried sons, Donald and Manuel, his brother, 
Ernest, and his married son. Young Peter, all work together and 
pool the profits accruing from their joint labors. A third integration 
concerns itself with the whole Lavallde sib a fourth, with the 
Lavall6e and the Letemplier sibs working and cooperating as one 
for the common interest and welfare of the entire fishing village; 
a fifth, with the inter-relationship of both sibs with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the dependence of the sibmen upon the company, 
and, concomitant upon this dependence, an open condemnation 
of the company’s unjust economic principles ; and a sixth, with 
the more or less unified participation of Blanc Sablon with the 
neighboring village of Longue Pointe — a participation which is to 
a considerable extent enforced, because in Longue Pointe are the 
church and the cure, and there also resides a small but none the 
less important officialdom. 

There are many techniques involved in these quite distinct 


^A. R. RadcUffe-Brown, Andaman Islanders (Cambridge, 1938), p. IX. — “The internal aspect 
(of cultural adaptation) is seen in the controlled relations of individuals within the social unity. 
It is convenient to use the term ‘Social integration* to form all the phenomena of internal adapta- 


tion.** 

*Sib as understood here is not the old German Sippe, but denotes a descent group in the same 
sense as given by Professor Lowie. Primitive JSodetv. (N. Y n m 





SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE VILLAGE OF BLANC SABLON 


POPULATION 78 NOT COUNTING 
ARE EITHER IN QUEBEC OR WITH 
LAVALLEE SIB - 
LETEMPLIER SIB < 
WELSHES & ANDREWS - 
TOTAL- 


3 CHILDREN OF EDWARD LETEMPLIER WHO 
RELATIVES ON GREENLY ISLAND 

• 42 PEOPLE 

• 25 PEOPLE 

• I i people 

. 78 BOGS AND 

MARSHES 






brothers 




> henry LAVALLEE 

FIRST COUSIN OF OtD PETER 
{ILUTERATE). MARRIED SECOND 
T»ME FIRST WIFE, JESSIE, ^ — 
DAUGHTER OF OLD THOMAS 
LETEMPLIER, IS DEAD, 

WIFE . illiterate . NEE EARLE 
FROM N. F LASRADOR 
married 4 YEARS 3 CHILDREN 
LILIAN- 3 YEARS. 

BABY - 7 MONTHS 
ONE DEAD 








HUDSON'S BAY ^ 

POST COLONY IS ■ 

NOT INCLUDED IN 
THE VILLAGE ORGAN- 
IZATION OF BLANC SABLON 
PROPER. HERE live THREE 
FAMILIES. THE NEWBERRYS 
SUPERVISOR OF THE POST , 
CHU0BS AND HIS FAMILY AND 
BUTTS AND HIS FAMILY 


FREDDIE LAVALLEE 44 -^ 

illiterate first cousin 
OF old peter 

WIFE. MARY. UTERATE, DAUGHTER, 
OF LOUIS LETEMPUER. 

MARRIED Zl YEARS. 6 CHILDREN 
LAWRENCE - 21 YEARS 
PATRICK - 18 YEARS 
CECILS - 17 YEARS 
JEROME - 15 YEARS 
EMILE - 14 YEARS 
JOSEPHINE - 12 YEARS 
WILFRID - 7 YEARS 
GORDON - 3 YEARS 


LUKE WELSH 37 

FROM flower's cove N. F 

schoolmaster.but works for 

HUDSON'S BAY CO QUITE LIJERATE 
rWIFE 36. QUITE LITERATE, NEE 
LAVALLEE, DAUGHTER OF OLD 
NARCISSE DEAD. SHE IS FIRST 
COUSIN OF OLD PETER AND EAR- 
NEST LAVALLEE, NEPHEWS OF 
OLD NARCISSE. 

MARRIED 17 YEARS. 7 CHILDREN- 
RATRICK- IS YEARS 
NARCISSE- 14 YEARS 
JOSEPHINE - 12 years 
CLEOPHAS- II YEARS 
MAE - 10 YEARS 
ROSALIE - 6 YEARS 
PAULINE - 4 YEARS 
ONE miscarriage. 


THE LETEMPUER SIB 


MOUNTAINS HALF 
MILE BACK OF 
VILLAGE 



EDWARD LETEMPLIER- 35 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 
OF THE VILLAGE OF 
BLANC SABLON 


WIDOWER, 7 CHILDREN LIVING. 

WIFE ANNIE DIED IN CHILDBIRTH 
3 DEAD IN CHILDBIRTH 
ONE CHILD DIED AT BlfyH, ANNIE. 
EDWARD- 15 YEARS. AT HOME. 
JOSEPHINE - 13 YEARS. IN QUEBEC. 
DOROTHY - 10 YEARS. (N QUEBEC. 

ONE CHILD DIED AT AGE OF I YEAR 
BEATRICE - 9 YEARS. AT HOME. 
JEROR -9 YEARS. AT HOME. 

IRENE - 3 YEARS. WITH OLD 
THOMAS LETEMPLIER 
FLORENCE- 2 YEARS. WITH JEAN 
LETEMPLIER ON GREENLY ISLAND. 
TWO MISCARRIAGES. 

H. ANDR EWS AND WIFE LIVE HERE. 

HOUSE and GROUND BELONG TO 
JOHN LETEMPLIER, GREENLY ISLAND 

lighthousekeepeA, brother of 
OLD THOMAS AND LOUIS AND UNCLE 
OF EDWARD. 


CHURCH UNDER THE LABRADOR DIOCESE BUT 
PERE GAGNE OF THE QUEBEC DIOCESE HAS 
CONTACT WITH THE COMMUNITY. 

THE CHURCH IS USED AS A SCHOOL D.URING THE 
WINTER MONTHS. THE CURE P. GAGNE IS IN 
LONGUE POINTS OE BLANC SABLON. 

SCHOOLMASTER WELSH TRIES TO 
TEACH HERE DURING THE WINTER 
MONTHS. 


FIRST 

COUSIN 







HILAIRE LAVALL& 47 - 



•BAPTISTE LETEMPUER 27 


DEMOS AND 
BAPTISTE 
ARE 

BROTHERS 


SON OF FRANCOIS (DEAD). 

FIRST COUSIN OF EDWARD 
and JOHN LETEMPUER. 
WlFE,JANE'24, NEE ODELL, 

N.F. WOMAN, 

married 3 YEARS. ONE CHILD- 
HIS BROTHER JOSEPH .(DUMMY). 
ALSO HIS MOTHER NEE JONES 
FROM L. P. OE B. 5 WHO SPEAKS 
ONLY FRENCH, LIVE HERE. 


BROTHER OF OLD PETER 
AND EARNEST LAVALLEE. 
WIFE,ANGELLE,47 NEE GARIVtMX. 
MARRIED 21 YEARS. 7 CHILDREN. 
CYRIL- 20 YEARS- ') 

JOE - 18 YEARS. L PARTLY 
ANTOINE -15 YEARS rUTERATE 
LEONARD- 13 YEAR^)^ 

MEDERIC — 8 YEARS \ilL1TERATE 
MARY MAE- 7 YEARS/*-^^^*^^^ 
ONE CHILD DIED AT AGE OF I 
TWO MISCARRIAGES, 


HOUSE AND GROUNDS BELONG TO 
DEMOS LETEMPUER, BROTHER OF 
BAPTISTE. DEMOS IS ASSISTANT 
UGHTHOUSEKEEPER on GREENLY 
ISLAND. 


JOHN AND EDWARD LE- 
TEMPLIER'S STAGE 
HERE WORKS EDWARD, 
HIS SON EDDIE. HIS PART- 
NER ANDREWS and 
ANDREWS' SHARER. 


THOMAS LETEMPLIERS 
STAGE. MERE WORK OLD 
THOMAS, HIS SON JOHN, 
ANNJE AND sometimes 
HIS MARRIED DAUGHTER 
MINNIE LAVALLEE. 


DEMOS AND BAPTISTE 
LETEMPLIER'S STAGE. 
HERE WORK BAPTISTE 
AND HIS WIFE AND 
DEMOS' SHARER. 


HILAIRE LAVALLEE'S 
STAGE. HERE WORK 
HILAIRE AND HIS SONS. 
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participations, and many attendant and associated behaviour 
patterns To take both the small family and extended primary 
group (the first and second integrations) it is presupposed, for 
example, that each member will fully participate economically and 
socially for the well-being of the entire group This pattern— which 
has been imposed mainly by the limitations of the physical milieu— 
may be considered rigid, year in and year out We have seen the 
Fieri e (Old Peter) Lavallee group engaged in their joint fishing 
and curing labors Each male member knows precisely what is 
expected of him, and does it, sometimes, it may be, with grumbling 
and resentment — especially when the weather, the sea, of the motor 
of the boat seem to single him out from amongst all the others 
foi their lUwill, but nevertheless he lives up to his responsibilities 
The womenfolk on their parts busy themselves around their 
respective homes, and, on days when the steamboat arrives, help 
with the expedition of the mails When the men return from the 
fishing grounds with their catch of cod, the wharf becomes the 
scene of bustling activity Similar activities are engaged in all 
along the shore on each of the wharves and stages belonging to 
the other families of the two sibs 

The third integration is that in which the whole Lavall6e sib 
cooperates It may be that a boat must be beached for repairing 
or caulking — the latter with oakum and tar, or oakum and white 
of lead Ropes are attached, a loop is slung around a large rock 
or stake on the shore, and by means of two tackles the craft is 
pulled ashore Here both the small family and the extended 
primary group are involved 

For the purposes of illustration let us assume that the boat 
belongs to Old Peter Lavall6e In this event the men who heave 
the boat up on to the rocky shore are Old Peter, his brother, Ernest, 
his three sons, and his three cousins each of whom lives in a 
separate house Quite frequently in work of this nature members 
of the Letempher sib lend a hand— namely, Old Thomas Letemplier, 
his son, John, his nephews, Albert and Alexandre, and Albert’s 
hired man It is not uncommon, further, for even the women to 
join in these activities For example, the wife of Thomas Lavall6e 
helps frequently to clean fish on the wharf of her father, Old 
Thomas Letempher, when her own men are out at sea The same 
is true also of the wife of Freddie Lavall6e, who in her turn is the 
daughter of Louis Letempher 
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Such cooperation as the preceding, however, is linked partly to 
the fourth functional integration also, which comes fully into play 
whenever affairs concerning the welfare of the community as a 
whole present themselves Thus, when fishing, for example, is 
more lucrative around Isle au Bois ox elsewhere, the news is passed 
freely from one to the other Surreptitious competition among the 
fisherfolk is unknown This does not mean that there is a common 
fishing-grounds Each small family has its own roughly-demarcated 
fishmg-domam, and no one would think of poaching in it.^ 
Occasionally the ground between the huts becomes flooded by 
mountain streams, resulting in an extension of the swamp up to the 
very doors of the houses and stagnant pools of water In exigencies 
of this sort the members of both sibs club together and dram off 
the water Or whenever any of the “Bankers” — so called because 
most of them hail from the Newfoundland “Banks” and are not, 
therefore, under the jurisdiction of the Canadian government — 
turn their schooners into the waters in which the folk themselves 
fish, the members of one sib drive them out, even though the 
territory thus invaded should belong to some other sib 
The fifth integration is linked up closely with the marketing of 
fish, cod-otl, sealskins, and furs, and the purchasing by barter and 
exchange of all necessaries, fishmg-eqmpment, and supplies from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company or the L T Blais Company, Ltd It 
IS brought into play further with the receipt of sacks of coarse 
salt furnished, supposedly free of charge and for the promotion 
of the fishmg-mdustry, by the Quebec provincial government Each 
sack contains one hundred and sixty pounds of salt The Clarke 
Steamship Company acts as the common carrier of this commodity 
for all the fisherfolk of the North Shore, and charges twenty-five 
cents per sack for freightage The entire community of Blanc 
Sabloii is in the long run dependent upon such strictly commercial 
organizations as the foregoing — particularly the Hudson’s Bay 
Company — inasmuch as it is to these they are forced to turn m 
order to find a market for their products Needless to say, the 
terms are not dictated by the folk * 

This fifth integration, then, concerns the attitudes of the folk 


■Haoh flsjilng'domain is determined generally by long usage The original holders secured their 
rights probably through the same methods as squatters use in laud holdings The sea, however, is 
vast, and squabbles oyer any particular spot do not generally arise On whole the fisherfolk 
live together quite peaceably, sharing In common all economic advantages or disadvantages 
*See also Chapter VIl, Commerotal essploitation of the cimmunity 
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toward this institution — the Hudson’s Bay Company — and the great 
world market, of which they know virtually very little It is a 
relationship of resentment and smouldering hostility Among 
themselves it is expressed frequently in such direct and vitriolic 
terms as * “Lord Jesus, we fishes and works hard all day, and what 
the hell do we get for it ? Last year they (that is, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company) paid two dollars and twenty-five for a quintal of fish, 
but floui was seven-fifty a barrel, and salt pork twenty-five 
dollars I” 


VISITING 

Visiting in Blanc Sablon goes On continually The members of 
one family walk, unannounced, into the hut of another family 
regardless of their respective sibs “One’s immediate neighbors 
have incontestable privileges in the scale of intimacy and devoted- 
ness, and they share to a great extent one’s family life ’’ A quite 
human necessity for the warming convivialities of close association 
prevail here as in almost any other spot on the face of the earth, 
and this necessity “of a sympathetic neighborhood has so far 
entered into the customs of the people that wherever there are 
settlements of French-Canadian folk there are also to be found 
dwellings drawn close together The privileges of one’s neighbors, 
then, result in an intimacy of the most agreeable sort To them 
the home of the habitant is always open, they can enter without 
knocking, almost as in their own houses , they can come without 
ceremony at any hour of the day or of the evening, and jo.in in the 
work 01 play of the family , they can never be trespassers 

Similarly, the children of both sibs form fluctuating groups, and 
call upon the parents of their playmates with all the gravity of 
adult visitors Inasmuch as within the group there are marriages 
of an inter-sib nature, almost everyone is an aunt or an uncle or a 
cousin to the rest of the Blanc Sahlonites There are also incognate 
relationships engendered by long and continued familiarity The 
children of Luke Welsh’s family, for example, though only slightly 
related to the Lavallde sib, call Old Peter Lavall6e “Uncle Peter,” 
and Old Peter’s wife “Aunt Mary;” while Old Thomas Letemplier, 
whose family and sib are not related to the Welshes at all, is known 

'Georges Bouohaid, Other JDaye Other Wayt, tr by Alan Hunt Holley from VienUet Choaas 
Vieillea Gene (Montreal, 1928), pp 136-139 
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as “Uncle Thomas “ The family of Luke Welsh has no fishmg-gear 
of its own — that is, nets or traps — the cost of the equipment, ap- 
proximately three hundred and fifty dollars, being prohibitive, 
they “jig” for fish instead, but for their fish-cleaning and work of 
a similar nature they use the wharf of Freddie Lavall^e 

COMMUNICATION WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 

One of the important characteristics of the Blanc Sablon group 
IS the great amount of communication going on within it at all 
times Most relationships are, of course, of a nature that endures 
year in and year out Everyone knows everyone else, and all 
business, regardless of its import or significance, is thereby made 
common property A daily social intercourse is earned on among 
the folk, the younger people acting especially as news carriers 
Within the community news naturally travels very fast, as is to 
be expected of a group numbering only seventy-eight souls 

Significantly, almost ail of this social intercourse is tinged 
strongly by economic interests The life-maintenance dominates 
generally all social acts and conversation This does not necessaiily 
mean that economics crowd other values out of the communal 
picture It means only that a precedence is assumed by economics 
over all else, — and this precedence is still maintained even in the 
face of religious practices such as keeping the Lord’s day holy 
This one phase of social life is to be observed particularly in the 
daily talks around the fire, and it may be well to point out that 
at these meetings — or visitmgs — which are about the only form of 
recreation these people indulge in, conviviality, or a sympathetic 
exterior at least, is something everyone must needs carry with 
him. The conversation centres almost inevitably around the fishing- 
industry Each family, of course, wishes to know how many 
quintals of fish have been brought to the wharves, and cleaned 
salted, and stored away in the “stages” by the male members of 
the other families Standing troubles such as accidents to the 
fishing-equipment — torn nets, leaky boats, faulty boat engines, 
etc — are aired garrulously Even indebtednesses to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company for commodities and supplies receive a regally 
vituperative share of the fireside forensics If better luck m fishing 
befall one family, — a new topic is created for discussion , and the 
advantages of the seemmgly-superior fishing-technique are weighed 
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one by one and argued pro and con In general all those events— 
favorable or "dirty” weather included — which tend to affect 
diiectly the fishing routine of the folk usurp the major portion of 
all conversation It must be stressed, further, at this juncture that 
in a subarctic community such as Blanc Sablon life is viewed 
essentially from the standpoint of bare and absolute necessities 
The most urgent need is for food, fuel, medical supplies, and the 
like all of which cannot be obtained from the outside in any 
sufficient quantity after the annual freeze-up Food, clothing, 
shelter, fuel — the most elementary of human needs — and anything 
else concomitant upon or subserving these form consequently the 
immediate subjects of the folk’s attention 

The health, that is, the physical condition, of the individuals of 
the group— certain illnesses or indispositions such as bad accidents 
and infections, and even child-bearing — these run parallel m 
importance to economic interests only when their occurrence is 
immediate or imminent When such cloud their horizon, the folk 
turn to one another for aid, which is given gratuitously by certain 
of the "better informed” members Any other recourse would be 
impossible, since the nearest doctor is miles away, either at Har- 
rington or St Anthony, the former one hundred and twenty-five 
miles, the latter fifty miles from Blanc Sablon The significant 
aspect of this social phase is that everyone in the village knows 
all the ailments of his neighbors, no matter whether they live next 
door or even in the next village Not only this, but all the details 
and symptoms of these ailments are known — that is, if they are 
grave enough to worry about Little is private in a Labradonan 
folk community 

The social status of the members of the three communities — 
Blanc Sablon, Longue Pointe, and Brador — is quite frequently 
brought up for discussion also The appearance of any stranger or 
any luminary from another village is sufficient warrant for excited 
talk Whenever Xavier Joncas, for example, the Fisheries Inspector 
who lives m Longue Pointe, is about to visit the captains of the 
Newfoundland fishing sphooners to collect from each the ten dollar 
fishing-tax imposed by the Canadian government on every foreign 
fishing vessel, each villager knows of his intentions beforehand, 
and after Joncas’ visit everyone has been apprised to a penny of 
how much he collected all over the bay, and of whether he was 
more intoxicated on this last occasion than he was on the former 
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The gossip and the “grapevine” system work amazingly well 
m Blanc Sablon . the folk soon know most of the moves made by 
others almost directly they are made If something of nncommon 
interest occurs — three or four hours later the news is general 
property in all three communities In fact, the gossip and the 
“grapevine” discussion of all important situations and objects 
may be viewed as elementary forms of public opinion, for it is 
in the course of such discussions that the circumstances of their 
own lives and day to day existences are defined by the folk group 
which here is the rudimentary public — who arrive finally at a 
basis of common understanding 

An illustration of such a system may be interpolated here A 
senior student of mine, majoring in anthropology, accompanied me 
to Blanc Sablon in order to secure ethnological data for himself. 
During a short stay on Greenly Island he learned of the wreck of 
a square-rigger, some seventy-five years before our visit, the crew 
of which were all drowned The bodies were subsequently 
recovered by the folk of the vicinity, and buried in an unfrequented 
corner of the island No one knew the provenience of the crew, 
but it was suspected generally that they were all Jerseymen. The 
young man’s archaeologic (sic) curiosity was aroused He undertook 
the excavation of one of the victims The body was become almost 
entirely disintegrated by the moist sand in which it had lain for 
so long, and was certainly beyond identification The cranial hones, 
the pelvis, one femur, and a few ribs were all that remained , but 
adhering to the bones were pieces of green woolen clothing and a 
few brass buttons on which the legend “London” could be made 
out, fixing almost irrefragably the provenience of the owner 

A flux of excited gossip followed this act The following day not 
only the whole village but all three communities knew of it, and 
before the week was up, the news had travelled up the Labrador 
coast, across the Strait of Belle Isle to Newfoundland, and twenty- 
five miles away The folk found plenty to talk about, and, judging 
from the unusualness of the act, will continue to discuss all of its 
details for many years to come, until time either obliterates all 
memory of it, or transforms it into a legend The student, as a 
result, secured a new status He was locally both feared and 
admired for his fearlessness, and deprecated and abhorred for his 
unholy attitude toward things dead and buried 

The presence of strangers generally influences the conversation 
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of folk peoples With the Blanc Sablonites a sympathetic and 
trusted audience calls forth a list of their troubles Talk of food, 
clothing, fuel, and all other things of a like moment on such 
occasions is always in order It is not difficult to make such people 
garrulous as to what they desire in order to improve their 
existences — particularly when they begin to draw certain 
distinctions between themselves and others living elsewhere hut 
engaged m similar pursuits The fishermen out of Newfoundland, 
for example, who get four dollars and more per quintal of cod 
where the folk themselves average less than two dollars are 
frequently pointed out as apt illustrations of blind inequity And 
interspersed among the verbiage of their ordinary but more serious 
conversational matter one often hears remarks indicative of a 
reachmg out toward the vague mysteries of the larger world, the 
vicissitudes of which are brought to their ears only through 
hearsay 

Cash money is rarely if ever handled by the folk ^ They have, 
however, some conception of the purchasing power of the dollar. 
When one of the Letempher sihmen was questioned as to what he 
would do if he had a thousand dollars, his emphatic reply was, 
“I would buy grub ” Further interrogated as to what he would do 
if he had bought enough “grub” to last him the year around and 
still had money left over, his answer, virtually unchanged m its 
import, was, “I would buy more grub for my people ” 

Wishes of this kind seem to be the rule rather than the exception 
in communities enclosed within an inhospitable physical milieu 
such as that of Blanc Sablon, and tend to crowd the remainder of 
human desires — even those of a higher order — out of the social 
picture The satisfying of the essential human needs, with its 
exorbitant demands for time, attention, and effort, slowly dissipates 
the energies of those people inhabiting such a milieu, leaving few 
desires other than those pertaining to food, shelter, and the like, 
to be satisfied 


*When the subject of food 'was brought up oue day, Old Peter La'va^fe turned to me and remarked 
“I hear you have a wonderful good fruit In your country called ‘apple’ " My agreeing that sndx 
was true Induced In him a train of melancholy speculation on the taste of Bn(dx a common (for us) 
article 

^See also Chapter VII, CommreMl exploitation of the eornmurnty, pp 101-109 
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IMPORTANCE OF CHILDREN IN BLANC SABLON 

It IS of Significance that in the play activities of the children of 
almost every one of the many cultures built up by mankind one 
may recognize certain aspects of the central activity patterns of 
their elders Thus children play at being sailors, engineers, store- 
keepers, post office clerks, firemen, soldiers, hunters, and so on, 
ad, infinitum These play activities of children may be said to be 
engendered or occasioned by two influences — namely, that of 
immediate imitation of the grown-ups within their own spheres 
such as the family or families, or that of the less-immediate 
imitation of grown-ups not a part of the group in which they have 
their beings, — m short, by secondary contact Both forms of 
imitation are strengthened considerably by the enhanced values 
children tend to place upon adult activity 

The children of the Blanc Sablonites, under the pressure of 
economic necessity, generally discover or develop their play 
activities in combination with the cooperative functions of the 
main economic pattern of the adult community A child finds 
considerable zest m responsibility, providing the work such a 
position entails is not too arduous or i^onotonous, and the 
remuneration — in terms of praise or respect — liberal During the 
fishing season in Blanc Sablon it is an everyday occurrence to see 
the youngsters go to the sea-shore with dipnets and buckets to 
fish for capelin — which is an important item on the community’s 
daily menu The remainder of the summer imposes a variety of 
economic activities on the young, even as on the adults Older 
children go out to the fish-traps with their families, or busy 
themselves around the wharves and “stages” when the catch is 
brought in and ready to be cleaned. The activities of the children 
depend also on their age and their aptitude for work, and the 
Eacility with which they may be fitted into the general life pattern 
of the community 

This absorption into the economic life of the village is not, 
however, wholly imposed upon the young The young show a 
zealous desire for participation, and more frequently than not are 
responsible for their own incorporation into the economic system. 

During July the role into which the young fit consists mainly in 
then helping to clean cod , and in all of the operations are the boys 
and girls in their higher teens expected to join The children axound 
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ten years or less often resent being left out of the picture, and 
endeavor to participate in almost everything done by the adults 
or their older brothers and sisters It is not surprising, then, that 
all the children of the folk, particularly the males, learn early all 
there is to be learned about fishing, and are able to discuss quite 
intelligently with their elders almost every phase of this «ictivjty 
This IS true equally of all other economic activities of the village 

During the slack season one may see the young rowing about the 
hay and playing with small water-craft— for the child of the Blanc 
Sablonite has no toys and has to invent his own amusements. The 
chief occupation or pastime of the children, however, at least 
during slack times, seems to be visiting Houses are entered without 
knocking As soon as a youngster gams admittance, he utters a 
greeting, sits down soberly on one of the benches, and begins a 
discussion of the current news of the neighborhood Often the 
children are important news-gatherers and disseminators, since 
they are able to get about with greater alacrity and freedom than 
the adults 

School and its duties are not imposed upon the young of Blanc 
Sablon The children may or may not go to school, as they 
themselves desire This trait is discussed m a later chapter under 
the category education Since education in Blanc Sablon is not 
compulsory or formal, it cannot be treated here as a city trait 
diffused or imposed by the government, and as such characterizing 
the modern urban type of commumty 

One trait encoimtered frequently in the children of Blanc Sablon 
is smoking It is not prohibited by the parents It is qmte common 
to see boys of six or seven years smoking cigarettes made from a 
cheap tobacco obtained by the adults from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company 

A great familiarity also pervades the entire community It has 
been remarked that most of the children address their kinsmen as 
“Uncle” Peter, or “Uncle” Thomas, but a peculiar and com- 
mendable propriety is observed whenever they converse with the 
elders of the sib, whom they invariably address as “Sir ” This 
word IS used so often that one wonders whether this trait has not 
been adopted from shipboard usage in imitation of the captain and 
crews of Newfoundland fishing schooners touching at Blanc Sablon 
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BLANC SABLON AND THE SOCIAL STATUS 
OF ITS INECABITANTS 

The creation of status in Blanc Sablon and its larger neighbor. 
Longue Pointe, has a double origin Here two forms of personalities 
may be said to hare been created, the one springing out of and 
drawing its sustenance from socio-economic sources, the other, 
from ecclesiastic, theistic, parochial ones It may be said that even 
in a folk community as comparatively isolated as Blanc Sablon 
there is an increscent development of needs which cannot ,be 
classed as either essential or primary. To give but one example 
one of these came into being with the introduction of canned goods 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company At first a luxury in the stnctest 
sense of the word, they later on became almost a necessity Such 
superimposed needs were, of course, created originally by the urban 
systems farther west, in Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto, for 
instance, and carried gradually into isolation by the steamship and 
the like — in short, by modern transportation 
A person who can more or less readily acculturate himself to 
such modernized techniques and standards stands somewhat apart 
from his fellows Particularly when he or she possesses a certain 
amount of framing and education are any modem importations 
made functional Thus, in Blanc Sablon, the government tele- 
grapher IS the wife of Albert Letempher, she learned telegraphy 
from her sister in Lansauloup, mastering the code and the handling 
of the apparatus in three months She is, consequently, a person 
of great importance in the commumty, and is held m esteem by 
the others 

The next one possessing status is the wife of Pierre (Old Peter) 
Lavall6e. She is postmistress, and discharges her duties in her 
own home Her ability to handle and sort the thin influx of mail, 
and to cancel postage-stamps and seal mailbags presupposes a 
certain, though meagre, amount of literacy The Blanc Sablon post 
office IS a clearing-house for both Blanc Sablon and Longue Pomte 
In her work Mary Lavallde is assisted by her literate daughter-in- 
law, Winifred {nie Cabot), whose provenience is Newfoundland, 
and who married Young Peter Old Peter Lavall6e assists also by 
takmg the mailbags to and from incoming vessels, which arrive 
once every fourteen days in summer, and to and from postal service 
dog-teams once a month dunng winter 
Luke Welsh, who married Leffie Lavall6e, the daughter of 
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Naicisse Lavall6e and first cousin to Old Peter, took up residence 
m Blanc Sahlon when he was appointed schoolmaster by the 
Bishop of Labrador He had taught school m Newfoundland for 
almost fourteen years Welsh, too, is another luminary, although 
the other folk have a tendency to sneer at him because of his 
impoverishment;® at present he is hvmg in his own house built 
with capital accumulated by his working for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, but until recently, and for a period of two years, he 
lived with his wife and family in the small, one-room church which 
served, and still serves, as a school-house for the village His 
tutorial services now, however, are not being utilized, since none 
of the children wish to go to school , and his salary, also, has been 
discontinued 

The wife of Thomas Letemplier is a mid-wife, and as such has a 
decided status Freddie Lavall6e’s wife — the daughter of Louis 
Letemplier — is very adept at the making of sealskin pacs Manuel 
Lavall6e is the commumty violoneux It is well to note that these 
last three named persons obtained their social precedence or 
status by excelling in local cultural traits 

There is Harry Andrews, however — really an importation by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company — who quit his job last year (1933), 
moved away from the Company’s small colony of employees, and 
opened a small store of his own in Blanc Sahlon Although both 
Andrews and his wife — daughter of J Figuet, a small merchant of 
Old Fort — are considered outsiders by the indigenous Blanc 
Sablonites, they are yet esteemed as personages of importance, 
and for several reasons First, they dress according to urban 
system, second, they own a store, last, they possess the only 
radio set m the community They live with the widowed Edouard 
Letemplier, a nephew of Jean L#etemplier, Greenly Island Light- 
housekeeper Edouard Letemplier has a victrola, which alone 
guarantees him a certain m^icum of respect from the other 
fisherfolk 

The whole Letemplier sib seems to enjoy a higher status than 
that of the Lavall6es, mainly because one of their members, Jean, 
IS a “government man,” draws a salary regularly, does not have 
to fish for a hvmg, and as lighthousekeeper enjoys the enviable 
privilege of living in a comparatively modern structure consisting 


‘Welsh, who by manlage Is related to the Lavall£e sib, possesses no fishing gear (trap>natB), 
his sons "Jig" for fish and he himself works for the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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of some sixteen rooms But a certain incident helped to establish 
Jean further in the eyes of his fellows On April 13, 1928, the 
German airplane “Bremen” landed accidently on Greenly Island 
The three occupants of the ''machine volante," Baron Huhnefeld, 
Major Fitzmaurice, and Captain Koehl, were Jean’s guests for three 
weeks The whole world knew about the flight and its untimely 
termination Jean received some unlooked-for publicity, and was 
photographed and interviewed by newshawks from several news- 
gathering agencies. His counsel is valued consequently by almost 
everyone, whether in Blanc Sablon, Longue Pointe, or Brador 
Jean furthermore has spent twenty-six of his sixty-four years on 
the island in the service of the marine ministry, and has even 
visited Quebec on one or tw-o occasions His wife, moreover, 
dresses in consistency with the urban patterns The two are 
particularly outstanding again, for their endeavors to educate tlieir 
children One of the rooms of their island home has been converted 
into a schoolroom , and during the winter months a school-teacher, 
hired from St Pierre Island^® -comes to continue their elementary 
education 

Interposed between Blanc Sablon and Longue Pointe are the six 
buildings of the Hudson’s Bay Company — namely, the General 
Store, the “Stage” for codfish and cod-oil storage, the Mechanic’s 
Shop, the dwellmg-house of the Chief Clerk, and the two dwelling- 
houses of the employees Here also lives the District Supervisor 
of the several Hudson’s Bay Company posts scattered throughout 
Labrador and parts of Quebec His wife lives with him Both enjoy 
a decided status because of their comparatively lofty position The 
wife of the Supervisor has had, too, a nurse’s training, and is called 
upon quite frequently to attend to minor and semi-major surgical 
work When their bull, for example, was attacked by Thomas 
Letempher’s pack of dogs, she repaired the damage done to the 
bull’s scrotum, and sewed up the animal’s wounds Such ability 
receives its rewards m the additional social status it creates. 

Although the Hudson’s Bay Company colony lives somewhat 
apart from the two neighboring villages, ahnost everybody congre- 
gates here whenever leisure permits One may always find some 
of the folk loitering here, either in the General Store or on the 
Company’s wharf, and viewing, with undisguised interest, and 


*A rrenob territorial poBBesBion 
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occasionally malign aversion, all the activities in which the Com- 
pany IS engaged The folk admire the many mechanical gadgets 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company keeps in stock 


LONGUE POINTS AND THE SOCIAL STATUS 
OF ITS INHABITANTS 

Socially ubiquitous in these parts, and travelling constantly to 
smaller communities hereabouts which do not possess any priest, 
IS the eurij P^re Louis-Philippe Gagn6 He, of course, holds the 
highest social status But outside of his ecclesiastical duties and 
activities he has aJso the additional status of practical dental 
surgeon The folk of Longue Pomte and Blanc Sablon allege that 
he en]oys pulling their teeth This sort of secular activity is an 
everyday occurrence in the villages, for almost everyone’s teeth 
are in a bad condition of decay 

In Longue Pomte there are twenty-three houses and huts 
sheltering about one hundred and forty-three people The majority 
of these earn their livelihood by fishing Six of the members act 
as the pillars, or nucleus, so to speak, of the community 
M Alfred Cormier, who has lived m Longue Pomte for over 
twenty-five years, enjoys among the laity the highest social status 
He is the official collector of revenue — a “government man ’’ A 
tablet bearing the legend Oanadtan Customs hangs over the 
entrance to his house The local telegraph office also is situated 
in his home— in fact, he trained all the telegraph operators east 
of the St Augustin archipelago His early religious training at 


^'AlUiougli. a telegraph station has been estahllslhed in Longue Points for some three decades, 
xneBsages are transmitted but infrequently Usually only the mari^nal personalities oonununicate 
with the outside world-Hhat is, with Harrington and other points l;^g In the direction of Quebec — 
and such cominTinlcatlans are generally for surgical or medical aid in emergency cues Bnt such 
aid is always slow in reaching the three communities, a week or more being wasted in travel, parti' 
oulaxly after the anntial freeze-up Harrington, for example, a site of one of the Grenfell Medical 
Missions, Is one hundred and twenty-five miles distant by water, and about one hundred and 
sixty hy land A doctor, further, is not always immediately avaUahie, since the Harrington Mission 
serves a territory many miles in ehrcumlerenoe, and containing Inimmerahle small and Isolated 
communities In summer the distance between Harrington and the three co mm u n iti e s — ^Longue 
Points, Blano Bablon and Bradoi^-can be covered by small, gasolins-driven watercraft In approxi- 
mately twelve hours, in winter, dog-teams, foUowi^ a drcnltous shordlne trail, take anywhere 
from sixteen to twenty hours of uninterrupted running It was the expeiienoe of the writer that 
a Grenfel doctor, even after an urgent telegiapblo message, oould not undertake to leave Harrington 
at once, due to his being absent on similar calls at points l^g either east or west of Hurlngton 
A month after the message had been sent, he turned up in Longue Pointe and Blano Sablon , hut even 
then he had to limit his visit to these communities to one hour, since he had several other calls to 
make elsewhere This was dm^g the height of the fisi^g season of the Bummer of 1984 Had the 
emergency call been made in winter, the ohanoes are more than a monih would have elapsed before 
his appearance In Labrador, then, the suffering person has consequently to foil hack upon his 
own medical measures 
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Pomte-aux-Esquimaux (Havre St Pierre), and his earnest zeal in 
supporting all local parochial activities make him a pillar of the 
church as well M Cormier is a choir singer, as is also his son, 
Fr6d6ric, whose knowledge of the larger Quebec cities and of 
mechanics, plus the ownership of a small yacht that he leases to 
the government’s telegraph service for a certain consideration, 
place him likewise in an estimable social position Both of these 
men may be considered also in relationship to the category of 
special religious participation from which, together with their 
governmental activities, they derive their social status 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to separate the two categories — 
the civil from the religious — in endeavonng to trace out the exact 
reasons for the distinctions of these two men both within and 
without the community M Alfred Cormier is considered by the 
folk of Longue Pointe, Blanc Sablon, and Brador as being the most 
sensible, most educated, most rehgious, and kindest of men While 
his official status of revenue collector and telegraph operator are 
the concrete or outward expressions of his social eminence, and 
while his house may be singled out immediately from among the 
houses and huts of the fisherfolk, his personality, however, is just 
as much the cause of his rather unique importance and status as 
his concretely demonstrable achievements and functions 
The next ranking person is Adelard Beaudoin, Government 
Fisheries Inspector, and coadjutor to the local cure Adelard’s 
house bespeaks his status and personality It aspires to the urban 
pattern both m construction and in furnishings In his best room 
in a conspicuous place hangs a papal recognition of his parochial 
activities, secured for him from the diocesan authorities through 
the intercession of the local curi 
Xavier Joncas is a Fisheries Warden. As his name indicates, 
he is of that strange Acadian stock which was dispersed all 
over French Canada, New Brunswick, and certain parts of Nova 
Scotia by the Great DSrangement — the forceful deportation of the 
Acadians from Nova Scotia by the British about the time of Wolfe’s 
conquest of Canada. But it is his ownership of a small yacht, 
which always flies the official blue ensign bearing in one corner 
the Union Jack, and his governmental position rather than his 
Acadian provenience that have secured him his status 
Napol6on and Jean Beaudoin are small merchants The former 
has a status m generis His facile excitability and unquenchable 
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desires for litigation are well known from Pointe-aux-Esquimanz 
to the extremity of Labrador 

To this septet o^f worthies we must needs add Joseph Vignault, 
an Assistant Government Fisheries Inspector If nicknames furnish 
any indication whatsoever of social status, Vignault must certainly 
be said to have such, outside of his being a “government man” 
with the usual and inevitable official hauteur, because of his 
always smoothly-shaved chin, which has a shining, bluish cast, 
he is secretly referred to as “Joe Skin ” He is, further, the only 
man in Longue Pointe who possesses a radio Joncas, the Fisheries 
Warden, and Vignault are close cronies, and are always seen 
together — a relationship cemented to a certain extent by the fact 
that Joncas is not literate, and has to solicit Vignault’s aid in 
making out his reports Incompetency though this may be, it is 
yet permitted by tie authorities to co-ntmue however; for Joncas 
IS the father of a family of thirtjeein^ , and except for flagrant 
dishonesty the government functioning in these parts does not 
deprive a man of his daily bread 

We may liken the foregoing types of habitant folk, who have 
been influenced by urban patterns and traits, and who have long 
ceased to be folk in the stnct sense of the word, to Redfield’s los 
correctos of certain Mexican communities 

SELF-CREATED STATUS 

Finally, as types possessing status, we have those whose im- 
portance, however little, has been virtually self-created, and is, 
therefore, of a gratuitous nature The possession of a unique article 
or of a condition which has departed somewhat from the usual or 
customary norm is generally sufficient to place such types apart 
from their fellows Thus, when a student of medicine visiting 
Labrador called upon X’s wife and diagnosed her condition, there 
was much talking on the woman's part around the community the 
next morning to the effect that “ the doctor said I have a wonderful 
bad heart ” Such a self -created status may either wear off or be 
lastmg, depending upon whether the advertising of it is continued 


IRobt Xedileld, Tepoztkin, A Measiean Village (UnlveiBlty ol Chicago Press, 1980), p 68 




CHAPTER VI 

The institution of the Lourdes de Blanc Sablon at Longue Point© 
established a religious centre for the folk (the three communities) 
surrounding it Far from being a place where miracles are per- 
formed — as at the French Lourdes, or the Canadian Shrine of 
Sainte Anne de Beaupr6 — it still serves to commemorate the 
religious zeal and vigilant missionary activity of its first priest, 
P^re Pierre Tabare The Statue of the Blessed Virgin is ensconced 
in a sort of gigantic crow’s nest on Cap-aux-Corbeaux (Crow’s Hill 
or Cape), and is visible from every side The church and the 
pieahyUre are immediately below This locality, then, acts as a 
pivotal point for religious participation, and involves particularly 
Longue Pointe, Blanc Sablon, and Brador 

The sacred structure, however, serves more than the com- 
munities* spiritual well-being As it has served the social well- 
being of its adherents during the past three centuries in other 
communities farther west, so her© in this additional capacity does 
it serve Compared with the humble dwellings of the villagers it 
IS a beautiful structure But it is at no exalted remove from the 
lives of the folk, to the erection of it the folk contributed, the 
maintenance of it lies directly in their hands,, it is as much theirs 
as It IS God’s, and the spirit of social and individual ownership 
comes into play as vitally as the religious feelings that permeate 
the community each Sunday The glittering and resplendent pa- 
raphernalia of the altar, the priestly vestments, expensive and 
ornate — at least to Labradorian eyes — the dim quiet, and the 
flickering light of candles work upon the imaginations and 
susceptibilities of the worshippers, it is true, but underneath these 
feelings is a rather astute evalution of a socio-economic signi- 
ficance, strengthened considerably by a sense of possessorship 
The Roman Catholic culture, through the medium of the paroissef 
gives the members of the communtiy a definite direction in the 
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formulation of their canons of conduct by an old and stereotyped 
standardization The prevalent attitude of the folk toward the 
church and its representative, the cwre, has become habitual, and 
IS almost as dominant as the economic behaviour of most of the 
members of the community No one can deny that the cure (parish 
priest} is one of the most affecting figures in the social structure 
of Longue Pointe and therefore also of Blanc Sablon His presence 
dominates not only all religious life by directing the spiritual 
destinies of his flock, but he also closely supervises their social 
and economic interests. Though violations of law (murder, theft) 
are almost unknown in this region an occasional smaller infraction 
does occur Thus, we have the one singular case of burglary in 
which two adolescent boys of Longue Pointe broke into M Cor- 
mier’s little store carrying away some of its stock such as tobacco 
and sweets They were soon apprehended But instead of exercising 
his legal powers and handing the culprits over to the R C M Police, 

M Cormier chose another recourse The local Mi devised the 
punishment, which was enforced by the injured party, M Cormier, 
and dictated to the fathers of the offenders M Cormier tied the 
stolen articles on the boys’ backs, who were then flogged publicly 
by their irate fathers from house to house Thus, the entire com- . 
munity was able by tacit consent and silent sanction, to participate 
m the punishment, and the procedure discouraged future pos- 
sibilities of the same nature It would seem, therefore, that the 
religious mores control situation of this order ^ 

Around Blanc Sablon most of the older legends that were current 
during the hme of the early pioneers on this continent have 
disappeared to be superseded by somewhat incoherent tales of 
buried hoards of treasure guarded continuously by jealous spirits. 
In the early days fearsome griffins and other fabulous monsters 
were supposed to infest and depredate the mountains of Labrador. 
Two islands north of Newfoundland were given over to a coterie 
of fiends from which has been derived their name, the Isles of 
Demons The forbidding, treacherous rocks and desolated shores 
of these sequestered seas had, so envisaged the voyagers, tenants 
other than the walrus, the bariung seal, and the 'screaming sea-fowl 
This transition from legends woven about a subject matter 
partabng of the fabulous and, for us, incredible to tales built 
around some concrete and tactile object such as buried gold is 


^See also Cliapter VIU, 
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worth our consideration In the first instance those who believed 
and disseminated the stories were essentially nautically-minded 
men, and figures, furthermore, out of seventeenth-century France 
and England To the sailor of those days the vast and seemingly- 
illimitable sea was not merely an expanse of water serving as the 
habitat of innumerable fishes and mo-lluscs and the hke, but the 
haven of countless terrors not a few of which were anthropomor- 
phically conceived It would be admittedly stretching the point 
consideiably to insist that Poseidon and his court and other entities 
of a similar nature out of Greek and Roman myth were alive to 
the seventeenth-century sailor , but even the loss of these represents 
no great deficit to the store of what we know was actually beheved, 
for the dragon, the sea-serpent, and the mermaid were far from 
being nonentities These men, then, venturing into a new and 
virtually unknown world would naturally carry their myths with 
them, so to speak, and permit their imaginations to supply any 
defects of sight and hearing 

The unmasking of the unknown, however, drives a wedge into 
such beliefs As the new country with time gradually yielded up 
its secrets, so, doubtless, did the old phantasies lacking authen- 
tication gradually pass away Whatever remained of the 
inexplicable or the uncanny was elucidated m terms of time- 
honored “ghosts” or “spirits ” Particularly when certain 
mysterious occurrences or phenomena were associated with events 
which at one time might or might not have had an existence in 
actuality did these nether-world intercessors appear in local 
behefs Instances of this will appear later in the chapter 

In^ Blanc Sahlon and Longue Pointe to-day are many reports 
circidalmg freely around of “ghosts" or “spirits" seen on the coast 
at certain specific bmes The reports are invariably wound around 
the same story with minor variations as to details, and all have 
generally the same denouement, leading one to the conclusion that 
the “visions" must have been experienced by several people and 
at different times The first, and the one that is most generally 
told and widely known, is that of “lights” seen moving about on 
Greenly Island Several Blanc Sablonites insist upon the veracity 
of this report, and relate that they have witnessed the phenomena 
on this lonely island passing restlessly, in the dead of night, from 
one part of the Greenly Island shore to another. These people, 
however, have no coherent explanation to offer , nor has the light- 
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housekeeper, Jean Letemplier, who, with his family, is the only 
resident on the island at the time of year when the lights are, 
allegedly, to be seen The lights are said to pass up and down the 
shoreline escarpments and along the rocks from one point to 
another, as if earned by a human being Significant is the fact 
that many of the rocks may not be traversed by human feet The 
lights, moreover, are seen only at one time of the year — in winter, 
]ust before the annual freeze-up — and then at night only Similar 
phenomena have been observed at Peroquet Island also There 
has been a report, furthermore, of “sounds” heard in connexion 
with the lights, but not much credence may be placed upon this, 
since they were heard by one person only, and then but once 
The informant claimed to have listened at a discreet distance to 
a medley of excited voices, as if a group of people were in some 
sort of trouble and arguing the matter out among themselves. 

Stories have been told also of movmg lights seen along other 
parts of the North Shore , but here again both the evidence and 
the corroboration axe insufficient 

While many of the stories m circulation around Blanc Sahlon 
and Longue Pointe are to be placed m the category of the imagined 
and the partly-experienced, not all of them, however, seem to be 
entirely products of imagination or vagary The lighthousekeeper 
at Greenly Island, for example, has a tale that concerns footsteps 
heard along the board walk that surrounds the hghthouse 
Letemplier, so goes the tale, was alone in the lighthouse on© night 
with one of his own children, a boy, aged thirteen He heard slow 
and steady steps outside on the board walk Alarmed, he stepped 
out to investigate, and saw the silhouetted figure of a man walkmg 
m the direction of the light proper Letemplier followed the 
intruder The man suddenly disappeared on the stairs The light- 
housekeeper seems to be rather well-substantiated m his story. 
For one thing, the lighthouse stairs have been, on other occasions, 
the haunt of unknown and unsolicited guests Further, there is no 
way of gaining access to or escaping from the island except by 
boat ; nor is there any possibility of escaping from the lighthouse 
stairs once one has mounted them except through the proper exit, 
which m this instance was guarded by the lighthousekeeper 
Letemplier believes that what he saw was the apparition of a 
previous lighthousekeeper who committed suicide some thirteen 
years before he took over the duties. He was, of course, frightened 
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almost out of liis wits, and, on the next day, called the curi of 
Longue Pointe, Pfere Gagn6, to exorcise the room in which the 
suicide had occurred 

There have been several other tales of people seen in the building 
m which the fog-alarm is located Most of these, however, seem to 
have arisen from hearsay only, rather than from any concatenation 
of occurrences, and cannot, therefore, be given any consideration 
The alarm-house, too, is a dark, musty, creepy place . to a person 
who IS himself somewhat susceptible of the lugubrious and the 
eerie such tales might easily be fabrications of the imagination 

During the summer months the “sharemen” of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company live and work on Greenly Island, cleaning and 
salting their catch The majority of the workmen so employed 
are Newfoundlanders, who return to Newfoundland with the 
termination of the fishing season One of these men, a William 
Dumereux, claims to have seen the apparition of a close friend 
of his who killed himself several years ago He was sleeping, so 
he relates, when the apparition awakened him by running its hands 
over his face and throat Whether this is true, we can be certain 
that something happened to him He is afraid to be left alone by 
himself after dark, and if left alone becomes frightened almost to 
the point of paralysis He will not go to bed by himself , and claims 
that he can get “no peace of mind” while trying to sleep in his 
winter home at Lansauclair The other workmen of the Hudson’s 
Bay colony where he is employed, who have themselves had no 
reason for alarm, are inclined to scoff at him however 

We have another and rather unique instance of religious belief 
with Jackie Lavall6e and his family These people are disturbed 
every night when they try to sleep in the upper part of their home 
The bed-covers, it woujd seem, are unceremoniously “pulled off ” 
This disturbance has occurred so often that the family has been 
dissuaded from using that part of the* house They have no 
explanation to offer other than that their home is the haunt of 
“spirits " One of the Labradorians, a Dick Schatler, partly as a 
dare and partly because he was offered a bottle of cheap whiskey 
by Jackie Lavall6e, once slept alone in this “haunted" house, but 
neither saw nor heard anything worth investigation Schatler’s 
brother, on the other hand, was once badly frightened in the 
immediate vicinity of the Jackie Lavall6e home, although he has 
refused to divulge what he saw, if, indeed, he saw anything The 
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sisters Wallis — the wives of the two Wallises who came to Blanc 
Sabloa from Newfoundland Labrador, and work at present for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company as “sharemen” — have been lightened 
also, and are afraid to go out of their house alone 

To return to the curious phenomenon of the lights When first 
observed, they seem to be dull, phosphorescent-like glows, 
emanating out of nowhere, and suddenly bursting out into bnght 
glares One interpretation the folk of Blanc Sablon and Longue 
Pointe place upon these is that they are the ghostly indications 
of gold hoards buried in these parts by the old French settlers of 
Biadoi, Blanc Sablon, Longue Pomte, and Peroquet and G-reenly 
Islands Durmg feudal times, and ]ust before the British took final 
possession of the country, the French, all strongly ethnocentric 
and unwillmg to bow to an alien yoke, buried hurriedly their 
valuables in iron pots and boxes and fled the country They hoped, 
it is said, to come back at a later date to retrieve their secreted pos- 
sessions According to report, they never returned, and this wealth, 
consequently, still lies buried at various places 
Several people have gone to Peroquet Island at various times 
to search for such treasure, trusting to receive some direction or 
clue for their labors from the places where “lights” have been 
seen , but they have been scared away by “voices ” No one lives 
on this island, since it is a bird sanctuary where thousands of 
puffins and other water-fowl congregate 
It might be well to anticipate here any associations the reader 
may have built up between the phenomena already cited and the 
myriad water-fowl that haunt those places where the phenomena 
are manifested It is to be remembered that the “lights” are seen 
only m wmter, when almost all of the birds have migrated south 
The story of the Black Goelette, as recounted by Jean Letemplier, 
holds an especial mterest at this juncture On one particularly 
cold and frosty night, just before the annual freeze-up, a goelette 
(or schooner) painted a jet black appeared out of the murk in the 
bay off Blanc Sablon from no one knows where The vessel cast 
anchor. Several members of the crew landed on Greenly Island, 
and, with picks and shovels, began to labor among the rocks on 
the shore The men worked steadily for some time, then fmally 
returned in a body to the ship, which weighed anchor and left the 
bay as quietly as she had entered On the morrow the folk, among 
whom the news of the incident had spread with astonishing rapidity, 
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visited the spot where the crew of the goelette had been seen 
They found nothing save a shallow, square hole, apparently freshly 
dug, the shape of which indicated that an iron box, or something 
of a similar nature, had once reposed there Letemplier, the light- 
housekeeper, believes that the goelette was out of Newfoundland 

Dick Schatler, half-breed Eskimo guide, and pilot of the 
government- leased yacht “Hope,*' relates a somewhat similar tale 
concerning gold buried in the hills of Mistanoque Through some 
unknown source the news of a supposed treasure reached Schatler s 
ears, and he confided his information m the captain and crew 
Certain elements of verisimilitude seemingly attended the story, 
and the curiosity of the captain and the others was immediately 
stimulated Equipped with iron bars, picks, and shovels, and guided 
by Schatler, they tracked into the mountains When they arrived 
at the scene of their quest, they found only a deep, square hole 
from which ostensibly a large box had been lifted, and not very 
long prior to their appearance, since the earth showed unmistakeable 
evidence of recent digging 

There is sufficient evidence that the folk believe in dreams 
During the month of September I lived alternately m a Blanc 
Sablon fisherman’s hut and m the somewhat modernized house of 
the Lighthousekeeper on Greenly Island In both places I related 
to tlie folk certain dreams that I had while living m Blanc Sablon 
I mentioned seeing in my dream the yellow-hued face of a man 
whose eyes were very dark Both the wife of the Lighthouseikeeper 
and the wife of the fisherman were certain that this apparition was 
the soul of Mary Lavall6e’s father long since dead 

Following the excavation of one of the victims of the wreck of 
a square-rigger which wreck occurred some seventy-five years 
ago, the remains — cranium, pelvis and femur — were transferred 
by us in a box and taken to our temporary (juarters on Greenly 
Island Lighthouse ® The family of the Lighthousekeeper would not 
come near the box in which the bones were deposited , furthermore 
we had to take this box away and store it m the sledhouse, i e , 
away from the main living quarters The folk regarded both the 
contents of the box and us, who were responsible for this act, with 
awe and fear 

The beliefs of the Blanc Sablonites are deducihle not only from 
their more obvious forms of belief— which co-ncern primarily the 


*See Chapter V, p 68, for other detalle 
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churcli and their religious scruples such as an aversion toward 
working on Sunday, but also “lights” seen around places where 
“gold lies buned,” or where the “dead Jerseymen he buried” — 
also from their attitudes toward certain categories such as 
JEducaUon and Childbearing The disinterest in which education 
is held generally by the folk and their offspring has already been 
partly treated in a preceding chapter, and will be covered in greater 
detaj] in a following chapter ^ 

In childbearing the pattern handed down from family to family 
by social inheritance presupposes from six to nine children per 
family, or even more In Blanc Sablon the average is eight The 
belief that a woman’s role in life necessarily includes a multipli- 
city of pregnancies is fixed and immutable No native, whether 
man or woman, questions, or even thinks of questioning, the 
rectitude of such a time-honored canon If some inquisitive outsider 
asks why it persists, or is allowed to persist, the answer he receives, 
accompanied by a shrug of the shoulders on the part of the person 
interrogated, is that it was so long before his time, and that his 
parents came themselves from large families, as likewise all liis 
relatives, sibmen, and friends Even premature aging and clumsy, 
inefficient midwifery — with subsequent gynecologic complications 
— are looked upon or understood as necessary, inevitable pheno- 
mena of a woman’s lot Seldom is there any deviation noticeable 
in the attitudes even of the women themselves Those who do not 
accept passively the pre-arranged ordeal of excessive childbirths, 
and who furthermore seek medical advice and treatment, are feo be 
found only in communities such as Longue Pointe And here such 
attitudes are the result generally of information obtained from and 
contact with western Quebec, and m themselves are a reflection 
of the attitude in dealing with such situations * 

Religious belief occasionally comes to gnef, however, on the 
shoals of economics It is, above all, the exceptions to the common 
rule which provide ample grounds for argument, for strict 
adherence to the observances and ritual of the Sabbath day has 
too-numerous illustrations all over the ecumenical world to require 
additional mention in this study Particularly by the Labrador 
parishes are the religious mores concerning the keeping of the 
Lord’s Day "holy” likewise firmly established “The steeple of 

•See Obapteor VII, pp 105 and 116 

*See Chapter VII, loo clt 
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the church . marks the centre of each French Canadian parish 
It was under the guardian care of the church that the faith of the 
early settlers in this country was maintained intact, just as it has 
been m the shadow of the churches that the French Canadian soul 
has preserved all its pristine freshness Symbol of the strength 
of rural faith le clocher (the spire) dominates parish life with 
all the grandeur of religious faith 
Any deviations from the old established rules are to be con- 
sidered then as imposed, and by economic exigency — in the 
instance of the Blanc Sablonites a sort of force majeur ® We shall 
adduce as but one example the “making” of fish, which takes 
place during the month of August, sometimes, however, extending 
into September and even October, and depends, as we have already 
pointed out, on the weather, the magnitude of the catch, and the 
number of participants Should a succession of rainy days preclude 
any possibility of discharging this operation, and the danger of 
rotting fish threaten the community, any Sunday on which the sun 
shines provides an opportunity to catch up, and the breaking of the 
Sabbath naturally follows Not infrequently, however, even the 
imminence of economic distress is not allowed to interfere with 
orthodox ritual “At Batteau a wrinkled, gnarled, old Liveyere 
was swiftly but uncomplainingly mending his nets, missing a day’s 
fishing that meant so much to him The previous Sunday he had 
been content to sit on the rocky shore and watch the storm tear 
his nets, willing to lose his all rather than work that day to save 
them 


'OeorgeB Bouohwd, Other Days Other Ways (Monkeal, 1928), pp 31-33 
®S6e Chapter lUl, p 89 

^Laoey Amy, ‘'labrador, Home of the Iceberg," iTrawl Magaslne (May, 1916), p 27 


CHAPTER VII 


It IS quite obvious that the amount of fish caught, salted, cleaned, 
and dried by far exceeds the annual amount of food consumed by 
the community I have indicated elsewhere that the usual amount 
of codfish accumulated by each family unit is in the neighborhood 
of three hundred to three hundred and fifty quintals (dry) or 33,600 
to 39,200 pounds If we deduct from this the amount of codfish 
consumed by each family annually (each small family averaging 
about SIX members), we have still between 26,000 to 30,000 pounds 
of dried fish left to be marketed or exchanged for other foods and 
materials not produced by the folk This is merely an assumption, 
for the daily menu of each family consists mainly of fish, the dish 
is usually augmented by dried salted meats, bread, tea, and molas- 
ses, all of these articles obtainable only through the medium of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company or the L T Blais Company, Ltd 

Neither the Hudson’s Bay Company^ nor the L T Blais Company, 
Ltd. — the two trade monopolies operating in and around Blanc 
Sablon — pays cash for codfish, salmon, or furs The fishermen, 
trappers, and hunters, after bringing in their products receive their 
remuneration in merchandise, most of which is of an edible nature 
The two companies — the only outlet the folk have for their wares — 
profit both ways, therefore, first, on the goods they receive in 
trade and at figures dictated by themselves, and second, on the 
merchandise they give out m trade and upon which they place 
their own values Each of these is naturally to the detriment of 
the folk, who nevertheless, being almost entirely helpless, and with 
no way of ordering their commercial affairs, are forced to submit 
to such terms 

The Hudson’s Bay Company particularly is in the foreground of 
this rather unique system of economic subordination When the 
folk trade their fish, or their sealskins, or their furs to this Grar- 

*Sce MiMofry of Sudson’s Say Company pp 91-03 of this chapter 
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gantuan concern they are credited with a certain amount of mer- 
chandise in trade No receipt or paper of any kind is given them , 
the accounts are kept by the company, and all business must be 
transacted upon a trade basis The edible products of the company’s 
merchandise is made up usually of salt pork, salt beef, molasses, 
flom', and potatoes — the last of which are small, dried up, poor in 
quality, and given only in restricted amounts Sometimes, as an 
especial concession, a few dried fruits are meted out — although 
this, one learns, is rarely manifest except on festive occasions, 
which are few indeed 

Nor do the inconveniences the folk suffer at the hands of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company stop here One Blanc Sablonite fisherman, 
for example, among other necessities before winter set in, needed 
particularly a new axe He was to obtain one through the Hudson’s 
Bay Company on the first arrival of the “Sable I” after his order 
had gone through to the company’s headquarters in the west His 
requisition was neglected; and he was kept waiting for his axe 
until well after the Easter holidays In the meantime, the snows 
had set in, and pineroot-gathenng had begun The fisherman had 
no axe, and had to go to extreme trouble to borrow one for the 
season 

The Hudson’s Bay Company’s methods of dealing with the 
natives of isolated communities such as Blanc Sablon are not the 
same to-day as they were two hundred and sixty years ago Then, 
this company was a harbinger and pioneer of civilization, headed 
by indefatigable men who were eventually to carve a new empire 
out of the as yet uncharted wilderness , and it was only after much 
effort and self-abnegation that the territory around Hudson’s Bay 
and the Labrador and lo-wer Laurentian coasts was made habitable 
To-day, both the early pioneering spirit and the unstinting altruism 
are little better than myths, the organization, however, still con- 
tinues to operate under the legend, “Hudson’s Bay Company, In- 
corporated 2nd May, 1670,’’ profitting, to a certain extent, by a 
glamour and a glory wholly past and dead Furthermore, in the 
company’s present-day commercial dealings with the fisherfolk of 
Labrador, its techniques and ethics have most certainly changed, 
and hundreds of families of fishermen are held consequently, 
without any apparent possibility of a future alleviation of their 
lots, in a sort of economic peonage 

We have innumerable substantial illustrations of this relationship 
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Several have already been cited Again, when the folk “buy” 
their summer supplies, paying with quintals* of fish, or with furs 
or sealskins, they order at the same time their supplies for winter, 
thus seldom or never getting out of debt Further, the products 
they receive in exchange for their wares are generally third rate, — 
as, for example, the canned “ends’* of fruit, — and these products 
sell at a considerably higher price than the A-1 article purchased 
farther west in the larger cities * 

The price obtained for cod-oil (that is, cod-liver oil) ranges 
generally from fifteen cents to forty cents a gallon In 1933, 
however, the folk were paid only ten cents Dried fish per quintal 
in the same year averaged about two dollars and twenty-five cents 
In 1934 the price had jumped to a “high" of three dollars It must 
be reiterated at this juncture that cash money never passes through 
the fisherfolk’s hands, the foregoing remunerations were given 
out m trade equivalents only 

One case on record at Blanc Sablon holds an especial interest 
in connexion with the foregoing During one fishing seaso-n, when 
the cod traded to the Hudson’s Bay Company brought two dollars 
a quintal, the same fish, taken by boat to Boston, sold at a low 
price of eighteen dollars per quintal The man concerned, named 
Lancaster, came origmally from Newfoundland, and is at present 
a “shareman" working for the Hudson’s Bay Company at Blanc 
Sablon The Newfoundlanders— or “foreigners"— who fish in the 
neighboring waters, and by trawl rather than by net, since they 
are forbidden the latter, take their fish generally into St Johns, 
Newfoundland, whence it is conveyed to other markets These men 
usually double what the Blanc Sablonites make 

The following insert lists the prices of edible commodities carried 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company and traded to the fisherfolk for their 
wares • 


Beans $ 60 per gallon 

• $18 00 to $20 00 per barrel 

(200 pounds, salted) 
Butter $26 00 per box ( 66 pounde) 

Cheese (Canadian) $ 25 to $ 30 per pound 

Cocoa I 60 per pound 

Coffee I 26 per half-pound 


■One quintal of dried — or oured— fish vrelghs one hundred and t-vrelve pounds 
•I have purposely taken with me on this trip a man who was for a long Uttib employed by one 
of the lexge Amerloan grocery chain store ooraonitlone and therefore able to evaluate quality and 
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OondenBed Milk 

Evaporated Milk 

Flour 

Lard 

Peas 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tomatoes 


$ 25 per tm 

$ 26 for two tms 

$ 6 76 to $7 50 per bag 
$ 4 00 per 20 pound bucket 
$ 60 per gallon 

$28 00 to $30 00 per barrel 
(200 pounds, salted) 
$ 1 16 for about 80 pounds 
$ 2 35 per barrel 
$ 76 per pound 

$ 7 60 per 100 pound sack 
$ 60 per pound 

$ .26 for two tins 


Fresh beef may be obtained through the company also, but only 
in winter, at from eighteen to twenty cents a pound 

"Sharemen” are either resident or non-resident fishermen 
employed directly by the Hudson’s Bay Company These men are 
furnished with a location upon which to fish and with fishmg-gear, 
the latter of which consists of the familiar trap-net that has been 
described elsewhere The men also need, and are supplied with, 
sphtting-knives and puncheons, as well as prongs with which to 
handle the fish after they have been caught The company furnishes 
likewise a wharf and a “stage” m which to store the salted catch 
In return for all this the men are required to turn ower twenty out 
of every hundred quintals of fish they have salted and cured Aside 
from this we must take into consideration furthermore the boats 
used by the “sharemen ” The company is supposed to supply 
these as a matter of course, and does so , but a stiff rental fee ns 
demanded for every boat used, and the “sharemen” must pay for 
the gasoline, which they are supposed to buy from the company at 
the current price 

One of the most important commodities used by the fishermen 
IS salt The government metes out several bags of this indispensable 
ware to each family of fisherfolk free of charge to encourage the 
fishing industry, the folk, however, have to pay freightage on it, 
since it is conveyed to them through the medium of the Clarke 
Steamship Company This company may be classed with the 
others already mentioned , for the salt, passed into its care by the 
government, acts rather as ballast for the vessels that carry it than 
as extra freight But the amount of “free” salt received by the 
folk— usually in three shipments annually — is variable and limited. 
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The folk have to tura, consequently, to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
To the Clarke Steamship Company, then, the folk pay twenty-five 
cents as carrying charges on every one hundred and sixty pound 
bag of government salt they receive, and to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, two dollars and seventy-five cents per hogshead — the 
equivalent of four bags 

The Blanc Sablonites are forced into a difficult position here, as 
are also the men fishing for the company Inasmuch as all work 
upon a close margin of profit, they cannot risk having any of their 
fish spoil for lack of salt Accordingly, they salt their catch heavily 
to save it from “maggots ’’ These larvae mfest all fish which are 
left overlong in a “green” state Hence, the necessity for heavy 
salting, which, while it lowers the grade of the fish, yet, keeps it 
in a comparatively sanitary condition This grade of fish brings, 
of course, a lower price than fish that have been less heavily salted. 
It IS easy to see the dilemma into which the folk are placed, for 
the more salt they use, the less valuable their catch becomes, 
while their indebtedness to the Hudson’s Bay Company increases. 

It IS only natural, of course, that those men who live upon the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s locations and fish for the company should 
be expected to buy food and other necessaries from their employers 
That these men, after turning over to the company its share of 
their takings are generally left indebted to the company may or 
may not have a significance Another salient fact concerning tins 
relationship is that although the “sharemen” pay for the usage 
of equipment supposed to be new when it is turned over to them, 
and are required to keep such in repair while it is in use, jthe 
equipment ttiey actually get is rarely new Most of the gear on the 
Hudson’s Bay Company location is old and rotted The men conse- 
quently spend more time m repairing nets than m using them,— 
and it IS common knowledge in Blanc Sablon that several nets 
could be produced in the time it takes to repair an old one It is 
a fact, further, that most of the buildings and wharves m use axe 
falling apart with agje The long whaxf on Greenly Island, which 
the Hudson’s Bay Company leases under contract to the government 
as unloading facilitation for lighthouse supply boats, is almost on 
the verge of collapsing This is especially apparent at high tide on 
a windy day 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, with large branch offices and fac- 
tones in cities such as Montreal, is m a position to supply its 
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depeadents with virtually everything they need from absolute 
necessities to luxuries Those articles that are most often needed 
and purchased by the natives of the North Shore settlements are, 
if possible, always kept in stock at the various posts All other 
articles, if their turn-overs are too infrequent, may be obtained 
through the company from its main office at Montreal In addition 
to a rather complete stock of hardware the company carries also a 
full line of marine motor parts, and anything that may be required 
m the way of fishing implements — as, for example, -trap -nets, 
Jiggers, twine, hooks, rope, etc The following classification will give 
a fairly adequate appreciation of Hudson’s Bay Company inventory 
hardware, canned goods, condiments, spices, beverages, grains, 
meals, soaps, cleaners, and medicines The following insert lists 
those articles, obtainable through the Hudson’s Bay Company, that 
are most in use in the homes of the fisherfolk 


fimnels 

buckets 

dippers 

pots and pans 
dress materials 
woolens 
socks 
overalls 


oilskins 

mattresses 

duck (for sails) 

thread 

twine 

ribbon 

mittens 

work'gloves 


safety-pins 

shoes 

shoe-strings 

ties 

paper (writing) 
pens, pencils 
ink 
tools 


Thus it will be readily seen how the Hudson’s Bay Company 
manages to keep persistently under its thumb, so to speak, those 
whom it exploits Having nowhere else to turn for their needs, and 
no other outlet for their own wares, the folk are forced to acquiesce 
It IS true that the L. T Blais Compaiw, Ltd operates along the 
Noith Shore also, carrying stock similar to that of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and that the influence of the mail-order houses may 
be felt wherever there is communication, but the Hudson’s Bay 
Company offers stiff opposition and competition and its star is at 
present m the ascendant. 

There are certain articles, indispensable to folk such as the Blanc 
Sablonites, which, because of their expensiveness, are not possessed 
by every family It is sufficient, then, under circumstances such 
as this, if only one member own what is needed; and borrowing, 
consequently, becomes very common and accepted as inevitable 
"Dissents, sulkiness, even quarrels, do not preclude the asking 
for and the tendering of certain urgent services Thus relations 
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between neighbors are as close as between kinsmen and as 
intimate, and perhaps even more extensive and more useful 

THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 

The following has been condensed from A Brief Riatory, a 
small brochure written by Robert Watson for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company 

That period of British history which embraces the reign of King Charles 
the Second was one of gallant cavaliers, courtly manners, daring deeds and 
successful enterprises The nobles and gentlemen who attended the gay 
courts were ever ready to lend their sword-arms, their influence and their 
fortunes to any projects that might give promise of exciting adventure 
combined with financial gain 

It was in such times that two French adventurers, Pierre Radisson and 
Medard Chouart des Groseilhers, angry at the treatment they had received 
from their countrymen, decided to try to arouse British interest in then 
furtrading schemes Groseilhers went to Boston to interview the British 
colonists there He caught their interest, but failed to raise _ the funds 
necessary to equip his expedition He became acquainted with a clevei 
seafaring man, one Zachary Gillam, who was captain and part owner of a 
small fifty-ton ketch, tlie Noymioh Gillam was impressed and offered 
his services This resulted m both Radisson and GroseiUiers sailing with 
Gillam on the Nonsuch for Plymouth, England, m June, 1665 

Backed by Prince Rupert, the Earl of Cravan and Mr Hayes, two ships 
were secured by the merchant-adventurers— the Eaglet and the Nonsuch 
These set sail from Gravesend m June, 1668 The Eaglet was unsuccessful 
and had to turn back, but the ketch, Nonsuch, reached Hudson Strait on 
August 4 th, 1668, continued ou into Hudson’s Bay, and anchored m a nvei 
on the southeast corner of James Bay The men set to work immediately tc 
build the first fort, which was of logs and given the name “Fort Charles " 
The following year Groseilhers and Captain Gillam returned to England 
with the Nonsuch, which was loaded with valuable furs 

This successful venture led directly to the formation of “The Governoi 
and Company of Adventurers of England tradmg mto Hudson’s Bay, 

Prince Rupert, the grandson of King James the First of England, became 
the first to guide the destinies of the Company It was to him that Groseil 
hers had gone seeking support for his project, and it was through his 
influence that the famous Charter was granted to the Company of seventeen 
nobles and gentlemen The Royal Charter was granted by King Charles the 
Second on May 2nd, 1670 

The heraldic coat-of-arms or armorial bearings of the Company con 
sists of 

Shield — Argent, a cross gules between four beavers sable 

I ‘OeoxgeB Bouchard, Otlm J3ay« Olh^ Wayti, tr by Alan Hunt Holley from Vieilles O^ote 
VieiUes Gttu (IContreal, 1928), p 136 
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Cjcfif— Upon a cap of maintenance gules turned up ermine, a fox sejant 
proper 

Supporters — On either side an elk proper 

The Hudson’s Bay Company motto, Fro Fdle Cutem, is supposed to 
signify *skm for skin ’ 

It IS presumed that the first furs received in London were sold privately 
In January, 1672, at Garraway’s Coffee House in London, the first public 
sale of furs took place 

Prince Rupert died on November 29th, 1682 James, Duke of York, 
succeeded him as Governor in 1683 

(From 1684 on, the history of this company is marked by an 
almost continual expansion Several other forts were established, 
and the confines of the company pushed farther and farther west 
and northwest Henry Kelsey m 1690 and 1691 made several 
reputable inland journeys He was the earliest known explorer of 
the Canadian northwest In 1771 Samuel Hearne reached the 
Arctic Ocean from the interior by ascending the Coppermine River ) 

When the success of the fur enterprise got noised abroad, Hudson’s 
Bay became the rendezvous of other adventurers, all in search of easy and 
qmck fortunes These quests fmally resolved themselves into a national 
tussle between the French and the Bnhsh for supremacy in Canada Several 
decisive victones on the parts of the French almost paralyzed the Company 

(At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Company held 
in control virtually all of Canada from coast to coast A rival 
company, however, entered the field 

For years there had been bitter trade opposition and much 
personal ammus between the men of the North-West Company 
and the men of the Hudson’s Bay Company The former was a 
combination of Montreal furtraders, formed m 1783-84, they made 
it known that they intended to drive the settlers out. Hostile acts 
led eventually to disasters But m 1821 the amalgamation of both 
companies took place ) 

The Hudson’s Bay Company went on pursuing its trading ever farther 
west and north, establishing posts in British Columbia and in what are now 
the states of Washington and Oregon 

Fmally, to enable the newly-developed Provinces of Canada to become 
federated into a nation under the Bntish flag, the Company relinquished to 
Queen Victoria its governing rights which it had enjoyed under the Royal 
Charter of 1670 

By the Deed of Surrender, 1869 70, the Company agreed to select 
certain parcels of land around its trading-posts, and to accept one twentieth 
of the land to be set out for settlements 
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About 1910 the Company commenced the building of large stores m 
western Canada 

The fur-trade, which was the first industry of this country, is still pursued 
in the less accessible parts, where wild life flourishes 

The old Hudson’s Bay Company perpetually renews its youth, by con- 
tinuing, true to its name, adventure in many activities, especially those 
connected with furtrading, land settlement and stores 

THE GCTY AND THE FACTOKY 

At this point it will be best to indicate as briefly as possible 
what IS meant by city culture It will be noted that the factory is 
an integral part where mass production, distribution, etc form 
distinct technologic sub-systems Some of the features of this huge 
aggregate and its complexity should be mterpolated here before 
we touch upon its bearing upon an isolated community such as 
Blanc Sablon, for it is precisely this system which has encroached 
upon the folk system, becoming a part of it 

It is our purpose also to point out the indispensable traits of this 
modem (western) urban system — the apparatus of urban living— 
and to build up as complete a picture as is possible of folk Blanc 
Sablon and the extent of its isolation We shall endeavor to show 
also the extent to which Blanc Sablon has been influenced or per- 
meated by urban technical traits Within the domain of the city 
proper such traits or complexes when itemized are multiple and 
almost beyond calculation The majority of them, however, are m 
the mam chiefly mechanical devices made available for the comfort 
and convenience of everyday life — or, m especial, of everyday 
urban life, which is, perhaps, more highly and intricately 
developed in America than elsewhere 
Let us turn first to the house We may group a great number of 
mechanical conveniences under two headmgs, first, those which 
arise from or are necessitated by the facilities of modem sanita- 
tion, and second, those that are brought to the fore by the many 
usages to which electricity has been put Of the former, for 
exemple, we have sanitary plumbing, with running water, bath- 
tubs, showers, toilet systems, sinks, systems for the immediate 
disposal of sewage, etc In conjunction with the latter we have 
facilities for lightmg, heating, air conditioning, refrigeration, and 
the like — and a host of contrivances either attendant upon these 
or designed expressly to eliminate drudgery from certain domestic 
activities such as diswashing, ironing, cooking, carpet sweeping, 
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and the washing of clothes The electric fan, the radio — items of 
this nature contribute toward comfort But even here we cannot 
stop. Gadgets are being flung on the market daily, and although a 
good percentage of them are of an ephemeral nature, and con- 
sequently of little enduring value, not a few of them with time 
actually become necessities and are thereupon incorporated 
definitely into the mosaic-hke pattern of the city Among these are 
to be found electric exercisers, hair dryers, sun lamps, mfra-red 
lamps, and so forth 

Aside from the two important foregoing categories we have also 
central heating systems— quite a few of which are controlled by 
thermostat devices — and gas, for heating or lighting or both The 
telephone plays an important role also Cooking facilities become 
more complex as each day passes by, along with which we have 
a great variety of fresh foods made available by modem means 
of transportation “Among all peoples of the world,” observes one 
American who has spent the greater part of his time abroad, "the 
average American is the better nourished, has cleaner and better 
ventilated houses, is the best dressed, has a higher standard of 
material comfort, more mdividual freedom in every way, and is, 
it seems the happiest 

When we turn to the city, we encounter an almost endless 
variety of traits Certam factors, certain demands, certain ex- 
igencies cropping out of industrialism call for our consideration 
first And first and foremost of these is transportation — whether 
by land, water, or air, and whether made possible by gasoline, 
steam, oil, or electricity — along with concomitant highway and 
traffic systems, and river, harbor, and airport development Under 
industrialism we have also highly mechanized manufacturmg con- 
cerns such as factories, mills, shops, and the like Marketing is 
likewise an important element, as are also the complexities of the 
clothing and furniture industries — with the facilities for procuring 
them speedily and m great masses, and all the modern industrial 
and commercial ramifications inclusive of the highly organized 
adverbs mg systems The newspaper and the radio — avenues for 
expressed public opinion — come next with their indirect and com- 
plex control of industry 

Hospitalization facilities, with elaborate surgical aid, homes for 


*Wel»b Miller, "My Coimtry 'TIb of Thee,” ColHer'ft The National Weekly (AuffuBt, 1984) 
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convalescents, etc ® all this stands somewhat apart m a class by 
itself, and, from one point of view, as a comparatively recent and 
modern development, and with this, a growing cognizance on the 
part of the general public of a need for such facilities That too 
many people in the past have ignored or minimized the problem 
is attested by the early age at which the majority of our past 
generations died The average life-expectation at birth in 1834 was 
less* than forty years, in 1934, it was fifty-seven years Further- 
more, pain has been reduced to a bearable minimum, for, m the 
last decade, medical knowledge has made immense strides in the 
5a/e-giviEg of anaesthesia and analgesia e g to ease labor pains 
Another categorization gives us complexes such as public 
utilities, — concerns engaged in banking, insurance, and the like — 
all interlocking with the other traits of the city system 

Still another, and large, categorization embraces an elaborate 
legislative, administrative (executive), and judicial complex — with 
all its numberless associated traits Under this we find, for 
example, the control of monopolies, the creation of standards of 
conduct, communal sanitation enforced by law, etc In the latter 
instance we have sanitary zoning and standardized housing, along 
with the control of sewage, and the disposal of soot, smoke, and 
filth Under this heading comes also the control of prepared and 
vended food stuffs and materials of a perishable nature through 
abbatoirs, etc Communicable and other diseases are controlled 
through various preventive measures such as vaccination and im- 
munization, through certain hygienic and sanitary legislations, or 
through the results of constant and vigilant research work An 
elaborate system of enforced and standardized mass education 
obtains here likewise, contnbutmg to which are such items as re- 
peated and authoritative instruction to adults and children, public 
parks and playgrounds, and encouragement in sports and athletics 
Finally, we have a public servant system — beginning with the city 
government and running on down through the police and fire 
departments, etc — all maintamed by taxes, and upon which 
hinges an elaborate system of party politics 

A final category gives us those essential factors which contribute 
indirectly to the spiritual well-bemg of city people — such as 
architecturally beautiful and inspiring places of worship, art in- 
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stitutions, museums, parks, music halls, etc Inclusive here also is 
the beautification of the city proper 
These are the main traits of the urban pattern A few traits — 
public charities, vice control, the prevention of crime, and such — 
these are self-inclusive, but belong more to the category of social 
disorganization 


HOW THE CITY SYSTEM BEACHES AN ISOLATED 

COMMUNITY 

In our attempt to follow the somewhat erratic course of 
civilizatory diffusion from the western limits of the province of 
Quebec it is necessary, first of all, to point out that the last five 
hundred miles, between Sept lies and Blanc Sablon and the south- 
east portion of Labrador, have no roads whatsoever, that com- 
munication by water is possible only in late spring, summer, and 
early fall, and that the dog-teams that are used during the winter 
for travel over the frozen St, Lawrence are able to make short 
trips only, not exceeding one hundred miles While in summer 
and early fall — that is, between June 20 and November 15 
—the vessels of the Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, of 
Quebec, and the Coyle Steamship Company, of St. Johns, New- 
foundland, touch Blanc Sablon once every fortnight bringing 
freight and mail, on the other hand during the long winter — that 
IS, between December 1 and May 1 — the dog-drawn comiUques 
carry mail or freight overland in relays once a month only from 
Natashquan four hundred miles away This latter medium of com- 
munication and transportation is slow and uncertain indeed, for 
in this region of restricted opportunity, where most of the con- 
ditions that make life easier elsewhere are lacking, where the soil 
IS mfertile and the amount of habitable land small, the prevailing 
inclement weather, the rugged and stony surface, and the for- 
biddmg coastline tend to oppose all travel and make access difficult 
to an extreme Between April 15 and June 10 there is no eom~ 
munication whatsoever to and from Blanc Sablon, for during this 
time the ice begins to break up, making travel dangerous for dog- 
tea/m and steamboat alike 

Agam, we have only a single telegraph wire contacting this 
isolated region, it functions, however, at all times This urban 
element spans a stretch of fifteen hundred miles, from western 
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Quebec to Forteau, m the Newfoundland portion of Labrador In 
order to gam a cursory appreciation of the terrain over which the 
wire IS spanned, I walked the last one hundred miles with a tele- 
graph repair gang that is engaged every summer to repair damages 
to the wire and equipment. We started out from the St Augustin 
archipelago, followmg the line to Northeast Bay, Juniper Cove, 
Coxipi River, Petite Rivifere, Spoon Cove, Cocomistoque, Rm^re 
Shecatica, Mistanoque, Napetipi, Lobster Bay, Baie des Rochers, 
and Baie des Esquimaux, The wire, through this particular section, 
passes over places almost inaccessible save by foot and through 
tangles of trackless mountain shrubbery. Between the villages 
not a soul was to be met, and it seemed a waste of time and 
effort to link by wire all these small communities — particularly 
those such as Spoon Cove and Baie des Rochers — which consist 
of two or three families only, and which, furthermore, use the 
telegraph but seldom 

A definite, continuous isolation prevails in such places In 
St Augustin, however, is located a Hudson’s Bay Company post 
which operates all the year round, and a salmon cannery which 
functions during the salmon season, that is, from June 16 to 
August 1. 

The government telegraph line was set up because of this 
isolation It serves not only the families that live in the territory 
through which the wire passes but also other families many miles 
distant from the stations Usually one person in each community 
IS framed by the government to operate the mstrument and to test 
the line daily, but the messages that are actually sent are very 
few and far between, and are generally for immediate medical aid 

Before the wire was laid out thirty-one years ago, news was com- 
municated byword of mouthdirectly or by the “grapevme’" method 
When the wire was finally strung, and M Alfred Cormier — who 
was then the first operator at Romame— gave out the news of the 
Boer War as it was coming m, the folk were incredulous and 
refused to believe that a device such as a meagre, tenuous wire 
stretched over wooden poles could possibly be responsible. Later 
they attributed its magic to the devil, and fulminated heatedly 
against it, but gradually, however, they became used to it, until 
to-day they accept it as casually as they accept the gadgets on their 
boats. 

In passing, one may say that the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post 
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at St. Augustin is slowly feeding urban ways to the entire 
archipelago, even as the post established at Blanc Sablon feeds it 
to Blanc Sablon, Longue Pomte, Brador, and other small com- 
munities in the neighborhood of Blanc Sablon The Hudson s Bay 
Company diffuses certain western urban traits and complexes by 
trading both with the white and the Indian population This 
company may be said also to create new needs and new desires by 
the introduction of machine-made goods, food articles, and the like 

The following chart is an attempt to show briefly the extent of 
civilizatory “diffusion” from the city of Quebec throughout 
Labrador, stressing certain traits and culture-complexes only, and 
contrasting the city and folk patterns It will be noticed that the 
urban traits and trait-complexes contained in this table have not 
been chosen at random They are essentially typical of the full 
western urban pattern Their absence signifies also the absence of 
the western city system We may, therefore, measure the folk- 
people’s acceptance of such a pattern by the totality of acceptance 
or partial acceptance of such traits and their incorporation into 
the local cultural patterns It is to be noticed particularly that the 
focal pomt of “diffusion”— the city of Quebec— possesses all of 
the indispensable western traits Our next civilizatory milestone, 
so to speak, is the Hudson’s Bay Company post at St Augustin, 
roughly about seven hundred and eighty miles north by east from 
Quebec There we find that only approximately thirty-eight percent 
of the total pattern is incorporated into the local pattern, thanks 
mainly to the trading activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company At 
Blanc Sablon proper (about eight hundred eind sixty miles from 
Quebec) this focal city system influence thins out to about twenty 
percent ’ 

Let us turn now to Labrador, and the subject in hand Although 
Blanc Sablon contacts the aforementioned modern urban factors 
and ways directly (for example, through two steamship lines, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Eaton and Company, Toronto, the L T 
Blais Company, Limited, the Acadia Marine Engine Company, 
Limited, Lunenberg, Nova Scotia, and through post office and 
telegraph facilities) it has still to be affected by them to any great 
extent, and is certainly less affected than is its neighbor, Longue 
Pomte, which, as we have already brought out, yet depends almost 
entirely upon Blanc Sablon for its reception of urban traits 


*Note the tabla on p 99 
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For one thing, Longue Pointe has a church and a cure, and the 
church functions fully at all times The cure's dwelling is quite 
conspicuous, and vies in its architecture with the dwelling of the 
local Revenue Collector Besides these two notables — namely, the 
cure an the Revenue Collector — there are others here who enjoy 
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a considerable status also — and a status, furthermore, which is 
respected and recognized even outside of Longue Pointe These 
are the Government Fisheries Inspector, and his two assistants, a 
government telegrapher, and a crew of repair men employed by 
the government It may be well to point out that the joint attitudes 
and prestige of these man have given a certain direction to the 
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development of Longue Pointe which is not to he found as coming 
from those of status in Blanc Sablon, for the other residents of 
Longue Pointe have a tendency to emulate these persons in matters 
of dress and speech, and eventually turn their attentions toward 
and become used to other city ways such as a desire for a gramo- 
phone, Again, the conditions resulting m Longue Pointe from in- 
frequent but more or less regular contacts with modern ways may 
be observed m the organization of the community, its buildings— 
particularly the church and the dwelling of the cure — its boats, 
and the presence of one good radio, three phonographs, two inside 
urmals, and one inside bathroom 

Many questions may he raised by the foregoing facts as to why 
Blanc Sablon remains comparatively unaffected by modern city 
ways It IS true that Blanc Sablon lies directly in the path of com- 
munication with the cities of the west But she is the transmitter 
only and not the receptacle of these ways Perhaps the reason for 
this lies m the fact that she does not count amount her resident 
habitants true representatives of the city type The type that she 
does possess is overwhelmmgly folk — that is, it is composed solely 
of primary groups occupied only with the satisfying of the basic 
human needs for food, shelter, clothing, and the like, possessing 
no literature (or any printed words), no formal education legally 
enforced, and, in hen of balloting leading to codification of local 
laws, strongly operative local customs and mores which are 
utilized for social control. And yet both the city and the folk 
systems are operating here jointly, that they are coexistent and 
interfused almost beyond recognition, but its neighbor, Longue 
Pomte, seems to be permeated or affected by the urban system 
more steadily The urban pattern seems to have “taken” more 
readily, not only because Longue Pomte numbers among her po- 
pulation a cure, a Revenue Collector, three Fisheries Inspectors, 
one Game-Bird Warden, two merchants, and a skilled mechanic, 
but because these men have at one time or another visited Quebec, 
to say nothing of those lesser denizens of “civilized” typology who 
endeavor to acculturate themselves more and moie to the patterns 
of the city. 

If we view the habitants of Blanc Sablon carefully, we may 
notice here and there certain attitudes coming to light one by one, 
and these may be considered as indicative of the germination of 
the City type of needs First, we have the attitude of amazement 
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and admiration, as instanced by the Blanc Sablonites m the presence 
of an aeroplane, or certain mechanical gadgets, or factory-made 
goods such as clothes, shoes, portable typewriters, fountain pens, 
canned food-stuffs, newly-introduced dental plates and bridge 
work, and so forth Some of these have been seen in Longue 
Pointe, others in loco or in the possession of some person passing 
through the village Some are procurable at the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post, others through the L T Blais Company, or through 
Eaton’s at Toronto, by catalogue The folk are able to recognize 
perfection and fineness of workmanship m factory-made goods, 
and admire them It is this perfection and fineness, as well as 
utility (although utility is sometimes ignored completely), that 
may he responsible for their ready acceptance and incorporation 
into the local cultural pattern Out of this welter of oddities and 
novelties there are certain articles that eventually begin to "take” 
— as motors for boats, and canned goods The latter of these seems 
to have encountered little trouble in their introduction Thus 
canned corned beef and canned tomatoes are considered great 
delicacies by the Blanc Sablonites, even as safety-razors and 
blades are felt to be desirable and worth possessing Cocoa in tins 
comes under this heading also, and may be seen in several homes 
of both sibs There is even one radio set and a small phonograph 
m the community, although these belong to a former Hudson’s 
Bay Company employee and a strongly marginalized sibman re- 
spectively Certain other articles such as thermos flasks and 
fountain pens — articles to be found m the catalogues that oc- 
casionally find their way by boat to Blanc Sablon — are desired 
also by the natives. All of this may be laid at the door of admira- 
tion for the unusual, which in Blanc Sablon is the modem 

In Longue Pomte are several men who have had all their teetb 
extracted and their natural dentures replaced by plates In Blanc 
Sablon, however, opinion on this mnovation is divided Some 
desire plates, others not. But perhaps it is the price of the plates 
alone which is prohibitive, since most of the folk have interstitial 
gingivitis and canes. Were it not for the expense of such an article, 
therefore, the attitude of the folk toward it would probably undergo 
a rapid and unobstructed change. 

The wish for self-mamtenance leads to a strange culture pattern, 
its complete picture, showing all basic complexes and traits, and 
all importations and acculturations to them, is shown in the culture 
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pattern accretion chart which is to follow It is certain, however, 
that those devices that contribute directly to the self-maintenance 
of the folk “take” more readily than items generally considered 
luxuries ThuSj the ofie-cyhi'ider type of i/nhoa/rd 7n,otOTi made w 
Tjunenherg, Nova Scotia, has become an indispensable part of the 
local pattetn No fisherman would think of doing his work without 
it The associated behaviour pattern built around this “make and 
break” type of engine has likewise become a part of the new 
pattern It is, consequently, nothing unusual to hear a Blanc 
Sablon fisherman talk casually and informatively about asbestos 
packmg, gaskets, and the like, or see him busy overhauling certain 
parts of the mechanism of his boat 

Altliough many Blanc Sablonites refer to gasoline as “oil," thev 
all have a rather mtimate knowledge of the prmCiple of internal 
combustion, and words such as horse-power, battery, fly-wheel, 
piston, drive-shaft, packing-box, pm, etc, are integrals of their 
daily vocabulary 

The increased mobility of some of the members of the two com- 
munities — Blanc Sablon and Longue Pointe — has added to the 
facility with which entirely new categories have been taken over 
Necessity, also, has made most of these people conform to this 
small phasis of the main mechanical complex Most of them know 
how to dismantle a motor, clean its one cylinder, readjust the 
piston, work with dry cell batteries, replace an asbestos gasket, etc 
ThVfS the associated behaviour pattern which has been built 
gradually around this one, almost indispensable, article of the 
modem city system, the one-cylinder motor boat, has become a 
part of the culture of this isolated folk Moreover, this new trait 
has been passed on to the children, who are as casual and pres- 
uppository in their handling of gasoline engines as many city 
children are in their attitude toward automobiles and even aero- 
planes 

We come now to the chart showing the culture pattern accre- 
tion of Blanc Sablon By actual contrast with the very highly con- 
centrated city pattern, and viewed in the light of our definition of 
a folk, 8 Blanc Sablon will be seen to lack some of the composing 
complexes of the mam pattern called city system — namely, highly 
developed mechanical invention, universal suffrage, legally en- 
forced mass education, modem sanitation, and hygiene On the 
other hand, everyone of these urban features has a counter part 
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of its own and it is this locally developed counterpart that controls 
the local situation The chart shows, further, large gaps m the 
culture accretion, either in the absences of certain requisitions of 
city, or m the acceptance of the smaller traits only of the mam 
pattern 


BLANC SABLON CULTURE PATTERN ACCRETION 

I Basic Pattern 
Material 

Fishing, cod-oU rotting, fish-cunng, house and boat building (the latter 
infrequently), net-repairing with wooden needles, oilskins (made formerly 
by the folk themselves, but now discontinued), bread baking by .social 
inheritance from ancestral patterns, some cookery and its associated ter- 
minology basically French-Canadian (jams and jellies and the like made 
from local hemes by empirical use), knitting of woolens and hooked-rug 
making 


Non-Material 

Old-French language by social inheritance — terms such as piastre 
(dollar), guvntal (one hundred and tw'elve pounds), godette (schooner), 
legends of buried treasure, visitations, and the like , Ze violonem — the 
playing of old Frcnch-Canadian jigs and quadrilles 

II Supemnposed Patterns Borrowed from the Eskimo 

Material 

Eskimo dog culture with all of its associated traits — for example, harness 
made of sealskin, the dog-team and the dog-sledge (Ze comittgue), the 
handimg of the dog-team und the treatment of the animals when they axe 
not needed, sealing and sealskin curing, seal oil, other traits are the 
making of sealskin boots (pace), and “cossacks" (fur-trimmed winter 
garments) 

III Superimposed Patterns Borrowed from the Montagnais Indians 

Material 

Trapping and hunting, knowledge of the country north and northwest 
from the original settlements 

Non-Material 


Place names 


•See pp xvl-xvJl 
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IV. Superimposed Patterns Borrowed from the Newfoundland Fishermen 

Material 

Oilsfans (made by the folk themselves twenty-five years ago , factory- 
made oilskins followed) , rubber clothing (introduced about seven or eight 
years ago) , socks, knitted at home , present fishing and cod-curmg tech- 
niqpies , terminology of fishing and seamanship mainly in English as 
schooner, rigging, jib, jiimho, mast, foresail, mainsail, staysail, capelin, 
Jigging, trawling, dory, seine, dipnet, easily, sou’westly 

Non-Material 

(Rarely encountered ) Irish, English, and American reels played by Ze 
vtolonmx , also isolated instances of such played on an accordion 

V Superimposition of Modern Mechanization, Factory-made Goods, 
Modem Means of Transportation Telegraphy, Postal Service 

Mechanical Goods and Factory-made Products 

One-cyhnder internal-combustion inboard motors with which now almost 
every boat is equipped These engines are of the “make and break” type, 
and possess from four to eight or more horse-power They come mainly 
from the Acadia Motor Marine Company, Limited, Lunenberg, Nova Scotia, 
and are obtained through the Hudson’s Bay Company, the L T Blais Com- 
pany, the Clarke Steamship Company (which acts as earner for both the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the L T Blais Company), and certain Quebec 
Merchants All mechanical parts and accessories, gasolme, and kerosene 
come via the Hudson’s Bay Company or the L T Blais Company 

Among the factory-made products which reach Blanc Sablon are to he 
found such items as modern fishing gear— traps, nets, twine, and the like — 
rubber goods such as hip boots, hats, and oilskins, and overalls, coats, 
jackets, and mackinaws Among the household utilities we find chmaware 
and glassware, lamps, lanterns, table utensils, and other hardware Dry 
goods may also be procured by the folk, and also certain musical instru- 
ments such as victrolas, accordions, and radios There is one dry-cell 
batterj set In Blanc Sablon, belonging to a former Hudson’s Bay Company 
employee, who quit the company’s service and opened a store for himself 
He 13 not a native, however, originating from Trinity Bay, Newfoundland 
The community boasts two phonographs, both owned by strongly urbanized 
natives The accordion is owned and played by an urbanized native, Jean 
Letemplier Canned goods also enter the community, and come via the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the L T Blais Company, or directly via the Clarke 
Steamship Company from Eaton’s or Simpson’s in Toronto 

Transportation 

The Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, of Quebec, has several 
steamers which carry most of the freight to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
posts and to the folk, and handles also mail and passengers every fourteen 
days between June and November The Newfoundland steamer “Sagona” 
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also comes every fortnight during this period carrying mail and passengers 
from Newfoundland 

Telegraphy 

A telegraph line and telegraph operators from Montreal to Labrador, 
also the traits associated with the telegraph In all there are about fifteen 
hundred miles of wire 

Postal Service 

With most of the associated traits, except that the post office at Blanc 
Sablon — and the majonty of post offices along the North Shore — does not 
handle money, neither receiving nor transmitting it 

VI Traits Diffused from Greenly Island 

The Greenly Island Lighthouse, with its complete mechanical equipment, 
bears some influence upon the Blanc Sablonites, since many visit the 
Lighthousekeeper and his family, and knowledge of mechanics is partly 
"diffused” from the island Twice every year a government supply boat 
assigned to the lighthouse service comes to Greenly Island Tins vessel 
brings supplies from Charlottestown, Prince Edward Island — mostly 
mechanical parts, gasoline, kerosene, coal, canned goods, and other house- 
hold utilities An occasional aeroplane from Quebec comes here also , and 
although such were stiU a source of great wonder, the landmg of the 
German aeroplane, "Bremen,” m 1928, with Baron G Htihnefeld, Major 
Fitzmaunce, and Captain Kdhl, literally broke the ice of aeronautical 
Ignorance 


VTI Formal Schooling 

Formal schooling used to be administered generally through Diocesan 
authority There is no formal schooling now, however In Blanc Sablon 
the population numbers seventy-eight, and of these fifty percent are illiterate 
The quasi-literate folk have no books, newspapers, or any other reading 
matter, and what reading or writing they do is confined mainly to their rare 
correspondence with friends or relatives in Newfoundland, or Quebec 
There is the peculiar symbiotic result brought about by inBuences from 
Newfoundland compounded with the general North Shore French Canadian 
culture This symbiosis is particularly noticeable m the use of the two 
languages — the French and the Enghsh The majonty of the folk speak both 
French and Enghsh The habitant fishermen, whose language at one fame 
was essentially French, with the adnussion of an occasional English word 
or phrase, realized that by acculturation to a bihnguality be could more 
effectively control his own economic situations — at least as regards the 
Hudson's Bay Company, whose personnel is composed of English-speaking 
Canadians, and with which he is forced to do business But at the same 
time his mother-tongue was not neglected, for French is used m family 
and other social life. In bnef, English is the language of the market while 
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French is reserved for all personal, familiar, social, and intimate things , 
but while this sort of practice is noticeable in most of the Blanc Sahlonites, 
it does not follow that all the folk speak both French and English with 
equal facility There are, for instance, several women in the group who 
speak no English at all, — perhaps because it is the men only who deal with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company Again, others are present who know no 
French The latter were either born in Newfoundland or hail from that 
portion of the Labrador coast settled by English speaking Iweyerea 

All other categories being equal, we cannot here, however, speak of a 
clear linguistic dichotomy— that is, with the folk using French only for oue 
purpose, and English for another On the contrary, it may be said that 
certain French words such as yoeZeWe, ahb&j morue, and the like intrude into 
the bulk of the Anglo-Saxon verbiage the same as isolated handfuls of Anglo- 
Saxon terms become a part of the vocabulary of the habitant who converses 
m French Even the Newfoundland-Labradorian hveyere folk are not exempt 
from this Thus they call the dog-sled a oomat%c, referring no doubt to the 
French word comitique, used by the Blanc Sahlonites 

The proximity of Newfoundland is no doubt also responsible for this 
mixture of the two languages Again — and to reiterate a point already 
brought under discussion — several of the Blanc Sablonite men have married 
women from Newfoundland who brought into Blanc Sablon with them their 
own culture, determining, to a certain extent, the language usages of their 
husbands Women must he considered always as the culture earners We 
have both histone and ethnologic proof that the absence of women has, in 
the past, been responsible more often than not for the breakdown or total 
disappearance of culture Furthermore, where bellicose invaders have 
marned the women of the people they have conquered, or, in peaceful 
invasions or migrations where the men have married into an alien culture, 
the culture of the women has gradually and almost inevitably predominated 
over that of the men 

VIII Modem Sanitation and Hygiene 

These two traits are almost absent in Blanc Sablon The Grenfel Medical 
Missions located at St Anthony, Newfoundland, Forteau, Newfoundland 
(that is Newfoundland Labrador, Forteau is about twelve miles distant from 
Blanc Sablon), and Harrington (an English-speaking settlement of New- 
foundland origin on the North Shore about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles southwest of Blanc Sablon) — these are occasionally influential, along 
with certain sporadic and inadequate importations such as aids rendered 
by volunteer nurses who happen to pass through Blanc Sablon The Grenfell 
Medical Missions have been working in these parts for years, and seem to 
have beneficient intentions and kindly social attitudes , but their labors at 
Blanc Sablon, Longue Pointe, Brador, and settlements west of these com- 
munities do not seem to be efficacious, and very little instruction and aid 
in sanitation and hygiene is disseminated The Blanc Sahlonites' know- 
ledge of oral hygiene is almost ml Of seventy-eight mouths examined, 
almost all showed bad tooth decay There is no demand for toothbrushes — 
the Hudson’s Bav Company post carries only two in stock 
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Absent 


IX Balloting 


X Legal or Governmental Techniques 

Under this heading we have rum-runner chasing by government cutters, 
taxes, duties, and excises enforced by Fisheries Inspectors, of whom there 
are at least three in Longue Pointe and one in La Tabatiere These men see 
that salt brought in lots of one hundred and sixty pounds per sack by the 
Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, from Gasp6, is justly and evenly 
distributed among the fisherfolk, this being part of the Quebec government’s 
aid toward better and more ordered fishing The fishermen are given this 
salt free, but the Clarke Company nevertheless charges a fee of thirty-five 
cents per sack for freightage Infractions of law (resembling legal pecca- 
dilloes) are managed by the Revenue Collector who resides in Longue Pointe 
and who handles all pseudo-notarial work or gives counsel in all legal 
matters, of which there is an almost complete absence Religious control — 
under the surveillance of the ahbS — takes care of civil infractions 


PRESENT BLANC SABLON 
An Analysis from the Standpomt of the Eoregomg 

Whatever else the basic pattern may have been during its trans- 
plantation three hundred years ago, it seems credible that due to 
a prolonged isolation away from the mother country its cultural 
range did diminish because a lack of vital contacts Little specula- 
tion is needed to emphasize the fact that by transplantation and 
acculturation a number of the old home traits disappeared, and 
due essentially to non-usage To-day, m Blanc Sablon, we have a 
cultural framework, parts of which are atrophied and parts of 
which still function fully owing to conditions similar to those that 
may be encountered in present-day Normandy We may, therefore, 
consider this basic pattern as a deterioration of a seventeenth 
century French civilization, which became later an isolated French- 
Labiadonan folk-system exhibiting among its traits and trait-com- 
plexes continued survivals of that civilization — for example, the 
Homan Catholic faith 

Upon this remnant of Norman French inheritance a few mater- 
ial traits of the Eskimos have been grafted, as mdicated m sec- 
tion II of the foregoing chart That the early French pioneer came 
into contact with the Eskimo cannot be doubted, the traits which he 
borrowed are easily demonstrable A few families living within 
the St Augustin archipelago may be found who are the results 
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of the intermarriage of the Eskimo with both French and English 
settlers 

The same is true of the Montagnais Indian, whose trapping and 
hunting techniques have become in part the techniques of the 
white population and superimposed upon their basic fishing 
pattern Place names such as Napetipi, Shecatica, Mistanoque, 
Coxipi, and Mecatina exist side by side with French names, for 
while the latter have had a tendency to displace the former, a great 
deal of the Montagnais Indian nomenclature has remained 
embedded in the intrusive culture. 

The proximity of Newfoundland, and with it the ease with 
which contacts may be made, either by sailboat or by dog-team, is 
responsible both for much of the bilinguality of some of the folk 
and the adoption of certain strictly English nautical and piscatona] 
terminology, plus certain material traits which have been indicated 
IE the chart It should be stressed that the English language has 
become the language used by the folk in their economic activities, 
while their mother tongue, French, continues to he used as a 
primary tool for social and religious participation 

The one-cylinder internal- combustion motor which has replaced 
man-power is one trait which was readily adopted by the folk 
because there was an urgent need and a ratson d'etre for its accept- 
ance The behaviour pattern and the language which have become 
woven about this contrivance are also logical sequences following 
upon the adoption of this mechanistic trait In fact, it would seem 
that this type of marine engine and its easily-adjusted parts should 
be looked upon as one of the possible transition features of the 
folk-system as it gradually merges into a rudimentary urban 
system 

Of telegraphy we have made mention not only m the chart but 
in previous chapters This trait, introduced some thirty years ago, 
was at first frowned upon by unbelievers who thought it to he a 
contraption of the devil Had it not been for the indomitable 
pioneering efforts of M Alfred Cormier, himself a strongly urban- 
ized personality, the attitudes of the folk to and the use of the 
single telegraph wire would undoubtedly have been much slower 
in developing But even to-day the demands the folk place upon 
telegraphy are light, and the service is used only when something 
m the lives of the folk goes radically amiss, such as a had accident 
or a dangerous illness 
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The postal service is meagre to an extreme Only first, second, 
and fourth class mail is received, and only first and fourth class 
mail sent out, and that mamly by the Hudson’s Bay Company con- 
tacting its headquarters m the west In winter this service is 
effected by means of dog-teams, which run the four hundred odd 
miles between Natashquan and Blanc Sablon in relays , in summer, 
the waterways are used There is no money-order service in con- 
nexion with the foregoing, and thus the postal traits are not fully 
“diffused” in their entirety 

The Greenly Island lighthouse, possessing a great number of 
urban traits, may be looked upon as a strong link between the city 
and the folk system. It helps to “diffuse” many urban traits and 
complexes into both Blanc Sablon and Longue Pomte The couple 
who live on the island, while of folk descent, have yet decided 
urban attitudes traceable to former contacts with Quebec and 
Charlottetown, the former of which has been visited by the keeper 
on several occasions 

As for factory -made products, some of which have fully replaced 
local home-made products, the reader is warned not to be^ misled 
by the specially itemized list of goods sold by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company It is true that those articles listed in the inventories 
both of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the L T. Blais Company 
may be readily obtamed by the folk if desired, but the fact is that 
they are not. Certain goods are more frequently purchased than 
others, and these come under the heading of necessities The 
material armamentarium of the fisher-folk is exceedingly meagre, 
and, as already pointed out elsewhere, only the primary human 
needs are heeded and satisfied The folk have trouble enough in 
satisfying such basic needs for food, clothing, etc , without 
dissipating their energies and marketable wealth m fish for all the 
products carried by the Hudson’s Bay Company There is naturally 
admiration on the parts of the folk for well-fashioned machine- 
made goods, but these people cannot afford to pay the prices 
demanded. 

But the Hudson’s Bay Company itself brings a certain mfluence 
to bear upon the Blanc Sablomtes It is, above all, a scn> disanf 
representative of the city system — that is, its ways are true city 
ways The official m charge comes from Toronto, the three clerks 
from Montreal Before the annual freeze-up the official and his 
wife return to Ontario, the clerks, however, remain, and may be 
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said to hold the urban fort in continuing the commercial trans- 
actions of the company Generally such men as these sign con- 
tracts With the home office and agree to remain at their posts for 
a period of three years They are later rewarded by being trans- 
ferred as stock clerks or office clerks to less far-flung posts or 
even to the home office 

No newspapers reach Blanc Sablon In this trait the folk again 
differ from the people of the city^ for whom scarcely a day passes 
without the reading of newspapers The only books to be found in 
Blanc Sablon are m the hut of the postmistress— and all of them 
are of a religious nature, such as the prayer book A first magazine 
subscription in this isolated community was secured in 1934 
During the month of August a magazine salesman made an ap- 
pearance m the three communities — Blanc Sablon, Longue Pointe, 
and Brador — soliciting subscriptions to various United States 
periodicals One subscriptions was sold to a former Hudson’s Bay 
Company employee another, to the customs officer at Longue 
Pointe But lest we are tempted to look upon this feature as an 
additional and important intrusion of the city patterns, it should 
be mentioned that no magazines were sold to the folk themselves, 
who are neither subscribers nor readers of magazines or news- 
papers 

Modem (urban) sanitary measures — or any knowledge of such 
— are conspicuously absent throughout Blanc Sablon^ where a 
proper observance of them would mean so much to the folk 
Nor IS there any general knowledge or understanding of modern 
hygienic regulations such as regards quarantine and its enforce- 
ment The physical factors themselves militate against these 
people. Blanc Sablon lies partly in a swamp which extends from 
the village to the foot of the nearby mountain range and which 
formed from mountain freshets It harbors breeding-places for 
mosquitoes and other insect pests. This stagnant water, mingling 
with the muck and the debris covering the surface of the rock, 
makes walking unpleasant from one end of the village to the other 
Tortuous routes must be chosen in order to avoid being ankle- 
deep in mud True, this condition was recently somewhat remedied 
by the two sib groups, who dug a narrow and shallow trench 
which drained off some of the surplus water; yet the situation 
was not measureably improved, since the arrival of spring always 
brings a fresh deluge from the hills down upon the village, erasing 
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the previous year’s work On the whole, however, the folk seem 
to anticipate such adversities and accept them almost passively, 
in marked contrast to the people of the city for whom such con- 
ditions would be mtolerable and unthinkable 

“The hygienic conditions (both corporeal and extra-corporeal) , 
the preparation of food, particularly of bread, leaves much to be 
desired Dishes are not very delicate Our habitant hardly ever 
thinks of changing the air in the house Especially m winter, when 
the double windows and doors are kept carefully closed, when the 
stove IS redhot, when most of the members of the family are kept 
indoors most of the time — the women nearly all the time — and 
when numbers of visits are made during the long evenings, the air 
becomes vitiated ® 

Such is the isolated folk system Blanc Sablon to day The double 
windows of the bedrooms cannot be forced opened, they are kept 
nailed down the year round. There are no toilets or “privies” and 
no baths in the village, in fact very few facilities for bodily clean- 
liness There is only one small outhouse in the entire community 
belonging to Thomas Letemplier, built probably because he saw 
one in the household of his brother on the more mechanized 
Greenly Island Thomas has been accused of putting on airs Again, 
bathing by any of the members of the community is exceptionally 
rare, even during the warmer months of the summer There is, it 
IS line, a good, shallow, sandy cove near the village where this 
might easily be accomplished, for here the ferocious dog-fish do 
not come, but the folk never make use of it Perhaps the omni- 
present odor of cod-fish and of rotting cod-oil which permeates the 
whole community helps to conceal any bodily exhalations which 
might otherwise be noticed outside of the huts, so that no com- 
plamts are heard among the folk themselves Within the huts, 
hovrever, an opulent variety of odors is noticeable at all times, but 
particularly in summer Then, at least m so far as the visitor from 
the city is concerned the heavy emanations from the drying 
woolen socks suspended at the backs of the stoves combined with 
cerlam (dubious) perspiratory effects, the property of the several 
members of each group, make it a pleasure, if not a vital necessity, 
to escape by going out into the crisp ocean air as soon as one’^ 
sleep IS over 


■0/ Wilfrid Bovey, Ganadxm (Toronto, 1983), p 188 
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Of seventy-eight people examined in Blanc Sablon approxi- 
mately ninety-five percent had bad tooth decay. Only two of the 
folk had some good teeth, those of all the others were in various 
stages of decay. The ages of those so infected ranged from eight to 
sixty-four years The number of teeth infected averaged about 
eight (in some instances even more) per mouth Mouth examination 
of the dentures of all the married and unmarried women revealed 
that the majority of them had few good teeth, the others bemg m 
various stages of decay, to say nothing of quite evident mterstitial 
gingivitis and canes At least seventy-five percent had twelve or 
more teeth missing, the rest of the dentures being decayed up or 
down to the gum line Among children the dentures appeared to 
be better than those of the parents, but the average was still about 
five bad teeth per mouth, ranging from two to twelve Forty-four 
children between the ages of six and twenty were examined 
There are several reasons for the generally poor condition of the 
teeth of the members of all three communities M Edgar Rochette, 
of the Quebec legislature, who visited the North Shore in 1926, 
fixes the blame for the most part on the absence of good drinking 
water egalement remargue qu'un sermcBi d'hygi^ne dentmre 
shTnposait 11 est auiourd’hui prouve hors de tout doute gue des 
mauvaises dents sont la cause d'un grand nomhre d^itats patho- 
logtgues Or, on trouve sur la cote un grand nomhre de personnes 
qm ont les dents dans un etat affreux de cane et de pyorrhSe, cela 
est pnncipalement dH d la mauvaise eau que Von est oblige de 
boire en certains endroits Again, there is the usual lack of know- 
ledge among the folk as to modem oral hygiene The tooth-brush 
is a rare object indeed in Blanc Sablon There is no demand what- 
soever for such an article, although the Hudson’s Bay Company 
carries two of them among its stock in trade. But the true reason, 
it would seem, should he laid at the door of avitaminoses. For one 
thing, there is a striking lack of variety in the diet of the folk, who 
live from month to month virtually on fish and bread alone, intro- 
ducing into their regimen occasionally some canned foodstuffs. 
The lack of fresh meat and fresh milk is almost absolute, for the 
Blanc Sablonites possess neither cows nor goats Moreover, there 
are almost never any fresh vegetables. And very few of the folk 


**Edgai Rochette, Ifoteg Sur La OSto Nord Du Baa SairA-Laurmt, et La Labrador Qanadxen 
(Quebec, 1926), p 114 
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use the natural livers of the cod-fish, which is caught by them in 
such vast quantities 

The educational and clinical work accomplished by the Wilfrid 
Grenfell Medical Missions is meagre, sporadic, and ephemeral in 
its influence upon the lives of the folk. First ol all, the mission and 
its sub-stations — one at Harrington and the other at St Anthony- 
are located at intervals of one hundred and twenty-five miles and 
sixty miles respectively from Blanc Sablon There is no adequate 
transportation to or from these places save by slow watercraft in 
summer and dog-team in winter The visits made by the itinerant 
doctor or nurse are, therefore, insufficient perforce, not only in 
number, but in quality Whatever good and lasting work is ac- 
complished by the mission goes on in Zoco— that is, wherever the 
missions are located But even here the attentions of the physicians 
and the nurses seem to be concentrated on major rather than 
minor medical and surgical cases The doctor from Harrmgton 
makes three visits a year to the North Shore — two in summer, and 
one in winter But since the territory he covers is, in extent, over 
four hundred miles from east to west, and takes in at least twenty 
settlements, including Blanc Sablon, Longue Pointe, and Brador, 
thorough medical and surgical service seems to be entirely out of 
the question, and a desideratum rather than a fact 

In the absence of such bona fide aid, however, the folk resort 
of necessity to their own local remedies, — at least for certain of 
their mmor ailments. For example, should a fisherman accidentally 
embed a fish-hook in his hand, the hook is cut out, the mjury is 
bathed m cold salt-water, and then bandaged with rag Contusions 
and lacerations are treated somewhat similarly. Headaches are not 
prevalent For bad colds the folk remain at home and drmk tea — 
or occasionally, though very rarely, cod-oil produced by them- 
selves Work otherwise is continued throughout, however, for no 
one ceases his customary activities except for a very serious m- 
jury This procedure, although under affliction, is perhaps more 
beneficial than it may seem on the surface, for the fresh open air 
IS certainly more conducive toward recovery than the heavy air 
of the huts 

The child-bearing pattern operating withm Blanc Sablon is 
simple indeed, and the consequence of the lack of knowledge of 
sex and obstetrical techniques, modern maternal and sex hygiene 
are unknown The following table will convey some idea of the con- 
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ditiou of health of eight Blanc Sablonite women who were both 
questioned and examined Several of these women even asked 
advice — which would indicate that medical aid or counsel has 
been given at some time by the Grenfell Medical Missionaries 
visiting Blanc Sablon at infrequent periods Perhaps these visits 
are the source also of the present attitude of the folk toward 
doctors and nurses and the counsel they have to offer In the folk’s 
seeking aid and information from doctors or nurses or others with 
some knowledge of medicine is indicated also some urban-folk 
marginality On the whole, however, the general attitude of the 
women toward the child-bearing pattern is one of resignation — an 
acceptance of the mores of the group which make child-bearing, 
with all of its attendant gynecopathic possibilities, a matter of 
course 

Among the folk women there is neither pre-natal nor post-natal 
care Blanc Sablon has, at present, thirteen mothers, and the 
health of each has been ruined by deficient diet, laxity and lack 
of knowledge m matters of modem sanitation and hygiene, and 
repeated, uncontrolled child-hearing The number of pregnancies 
as adduced by the preceding table, not a few of which terminate 
in miscarriage, is characteristic of the general sex behavior of the 
three communities It is to be noted that almost two- thirds of the 
women of Blanc Sablon w-ere examined Six of the eight women 
bore children in time spacings of less than two years The results 
of such frequent pregnancies under the prevailing hygienic con- 
ditions are uniformly menorrhagia, dysmenorrhea— probably 
ovarian cysts — retroflexed and retroverted uteri, hanging bellies, 
and prematurely aged appearances 

The native technique is extremely simple Menstrual hemor- 
rhages are stopped by tampooning the vaginal passage with a 
salted cod-fish Another practise observed was the placing of a 
piece of charred cotton cloth over the umbillicus in the belief that 
it would cure umbilhcal pain Such attitudes and procedures as 
these m folk Blanc Sablon need little stressing when contrasted 
with certain patterns of the city Within the city pre-natal and 
post-natal care and feminine hygiene are looked upon as valuable 
and necessary traits of city life. In the Blanc Sablon folk aid and 


“Infonnaat, Mme Pierre Conetant Baudiy, a muae working for the Departement d’HygItae, 
of the Quebec Piovlnolal Goveminent Stations of tWa department have been Introduced at Thunder 
Bay (ItM&e au Tonerre), Itlvldre St Jean, and Kataahguan 
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counsel are asked only when great pain and copious hemorrhages 
fall to the lot of the women of the two sib groups 

Inadequate obstetrical work accomplished through midwifery 
must also be taken into account In delivery the uterus, vulva, and 
cervix are commonly injured There is no post-natal convalescence 
to speak of Most of the mothers do not remain in bed for longer 
than three days 


TABLE OF HEALTH OF EIGHT WOMEN OF BLANC BABLON 

s 


Name 

Years 

Married 

Ages of Children 1 

General BIsoidera 

M Lv 

21 

21,19, 17, 16, 14, (Idled), 
12, 7, (1 died), 3 

menorrhagia, dysmenorrhea, 
uterus retroverted , menstrual 
periods nme days m duration, 
children 14 and 12 years old 
weak 

T Lv 

18 

16, (1 died), 9, (1 died), ! 
6, 4 

metrorrhagia and dysmenor- 
rhea 

E Lt 

16 

16, 13, 10, (Idled), 9, 6, 
3. 2 

died m childbirth, 9, 3, and 2 
year olds puny 

A Lv 

21 

20, 18, 16. 13, 8, 7, 
(2 miBoarriages) 

menorrhagia, dysmenorrhea, 
actual age 42, apparent age 
66 , most of children weak 

M Lt 

6 

6, 4, 3, 2, 4 months, 
(1 miscarriage) 

i 

menorrhagia, dysmenorrhea, 
displaced uterus, most of 
children weak 

C Lt 

20 

18, 17, 16, 13, 12. 10, 2, 
6mo]iths,( 1 miscarriage) 

uterus retroverted , umbilhcal 
henna, metrorrhagia, dys- 
menorrhea, all childr^ an- 
aemic, and most of them week 

L W 

17 

16, 14, 12, 11, 10, (Idled), 
6,4 

dysmenorrhea, 14, 11, and 10 
year olds weak 

0 B 

26 

26, 24, (1 miscarriage), 
20, ( 1 miscarriage), 16, 
13, 11, (climacteric) 

menstruates every three 
weeks, flowing, at each men- 
strual period for rune days, 
also tuberculosis 


Among other direct and contributive causes of the ill-health of 
most of the women of the three- cemmunities under discussion 
are their sex habits Sexual mtercourse is indulged m almost daily, 

I 


^*Tho author 1 b not a physician, but poBBessea some knowledfle o( gynecology The majority ol 
the conditions reported In various parts of thla chapter he deduced mainly from the symptoms 
described for him by the womenfolk Since the doctor of the Grenfell Mission was not at hand during 
his visit, the auUior suggested to some of the sutierers various, though only temporary, remedies 
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and many women do not abstain even during the menstrual period 
There are at least four cases where such a practise has led to 
certain gynecologic complications which cannot be laid entirely at 
the door of poor midwifery 

It may be well to note in passing, however, that in these isolated 
communities there is a complete absence of all venereal diseases 

Thus, we may say that the poor health of most of the folk of 
Blanc Sablon is due to at least three causes first, the lack of a 
proper diet containing all of the five vitamins, second, a lack of 
modem sanitation, house ventilation, bodily cleanliness, mouth 
hygiene, and the like, and last, repeated pregnancies, deficient ob- 
stetrics, and lack of sex hygiene and pre-natal and post-natal 
care of the women. 



CHAPTER vni 


RGla,tions with outside authority^ niay be said to exist mainly 
as regards infractions of the migratory bird law and then only 
when the Migratory Bird Officer be present accompanied by a 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Constable The folk entertain only 
a vague impression that somewhere — most probably m Quebec — 
there is a government or some controlling body which, when the 
laws are broken or disobeyed, sends out immediately a constable 
Judicial and legislative powers are known through hearsay only, 
they cannot be said to function fully in Blanc Sablon 
Legal enforcement of the mass education of the young is totally 
absent in Blanc Sablon Fifty percent of the people are lUiterater— 
the population of Blanc Sablon is seventy-eight, but only sixty- 
seven people were included m the literacy census, since the 
remainder were below the age of seven In Longue Pomte, how- 
evei, formal education is partly engaged in, although not because 
of legal enforcement, but mostly owing to pressure exerted by the 
and also by community opinion brought into play by the work 
of the cur6, “No one can deny that the owre (parish priest) is one 
of the most affecting figures in the social structure of French 
Canada His presence dominates all national and religious life, 
he directs the spiritual destinies of his flocks, while closely super- 
vising their social and economic interests . These priests of the 
soil have acquired a tendency to moderation, and a matunty 
of judgement which makes them most invaluable counsellors in 
all the difficult circumstances of life In parishes where profes- 
sional men are rare, the is at once the healer of soul and of 
body, his treatments being as free of cost in the one case as in the 
other One of the principal claims of the cure to our gratitude is 
their anxious care of the education of the people There is not one 
educational movement to which they have remained indifferent 

^Social oontrol treated In Obaptera V and VI 
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They have knowa what it was to be teachers when necessity 

compelled, and schools were lacking 

Some of the other persons enjoying a high social status for 
example, the Revenue Collector (Douanier), bring their influence 
to heal upon this social problem also Agajn, in Blanc Sahlon is 
a quondam schoolteacher, Luke Welsh, who at one time received 
from the Bishop of Labrador a monthly salary of fifteen dollars for 
his tutorial services This money, however, was not sufficient to 
support a family of nine , and the schoolteacher resorted of neces- 
sity to other local occupations He was hindered, furthermore, m 
his educational activities by the attitudes of the older fisherfolk 
themselves ® As one expressed it, “I had no schooling and I 
so why should my boy go to school? He don’t need it for fishing 
Among other excuses given was, “Luke Welsh is too hard on 
them “ 

Of universal suffrage nothing is known The folk have no con- 
ception of national politics In Blanc Sahlon there is no casting 
of votes, nor are any elections held , and with the complete ab- 
sence of this pattern the folk entertain, therefore, again only a very 
vague impression that somewhere — most probably m Quebec — 
there is some controlling body which, when the laws are broken 
or disobeyed, sands out a punitive constable 

As already pointed out, most of the legalism which enters this 
region is in the form of prohibitions Thus the Migratory-Bird 
Officei comes here once a year to see that the puffins and other 
water-fowl are not molested by the folk Two of the islands facing 
the mainland on which Blanc Sahlon is located — Greenly Island 
a,nd Isle au Bois — are bird sanctuaries The folk ail know the 
Migratory-Bird Officer and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
constable — who accompanies him sans mount Thus in Blanc 
Sahlon we have a "knowledge rather of 'personalities than of law, two 
essentially different categories The same may be adduced of the 
Fisheries Inspectors and the Fish -Warden All these men — save, 
perhaps, the Migratory-Bird Officer — are known and addressed by 
familiar names Not very much awe or deference on the parts of 
the folk IS, naturally, conceded to those individuals who are known, 
say, as “Joe Skin,” as one of the officers is familiarly called 
throughout the three communiiaes As an additional illustration 

‘Georsee Bouoliard, Other Days Other Ways, tr ty Alan Hunt Holley from ViHUes Chases 
ViefUee Osna (Montreal, 1028), pp <U-44 

*Fot frutber obBervatlons on education, corroboratinff what ban already been Sl'^en, Bee p. 106 
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of this same point, when the Royal Canadian Mounted Police rum- 
runner made an a,ppeajance m these waters in search of a liquor 
smuggler from the French island. Isle St Pierre, the folk regarded 
the whole matter as a humorous event Judicial and legislative 
categories likewise are known through hearsay only they cannot be 
said to function in Blanc Sablon at all in the true sense of the words 

Until very recently, the majority of the folk looked upon com- 
mercial debts incurred by themselves as something of but shght 
importance and to be paid only when they wished or were quite 
ready to pay Some of them had even forgotten certain old obliga- 
tions contracted several years ago But their seeming attitude 
of indifference toward the discharge of their own personal com- 
mercial debts and contracts received a severe jolt by the sudden 
action of L T Blais, who had advanced supplies and materials 
to them for many years In order to impress his folk clientele 
with the urgency and necessity of discharging their old obliga- 
tions Blais confronted a number of them with “test cases,” last 
September (1934) and hailed several of them into “court” at Blanc 
Sablon (The governmental court is located at Sept Isles, about 
four hundred and sixty miles west of Blanc Sablon) The local 
Game-Bird Warden, acting as bailiff, delivered a sort of legal sum- 
mons On the following day the offenders, greatly agitated, but 
more at a loss for what procedure to follow, were asking counsel 
of almost everyone The “test case” was efficacious apparently, 
since Blais was assured that he would be paid at the termination 
of the fishing season. 

Formal law is represented also by the douanier, or local excise- 
man, M Edouard Cormier, who resides in Longue Pointe, and 
whose status has already been discussed in a preceding chapter. 
Although, because of the esteem in which both he and his family 
are held, he is never referred to as other than M Cormier, he is 
yet regarded as is, for example, Joncas — that is, as a reputable 
neighbor with a status, rather than as a douanier representing the 
Canadian government, and possessing certain legal powers The 
folk speak of the friendliness of both him and his wife, and of his 
ownership of a cow and a horse, rather than of his duties as 
Custom’s Officer To the visiting Newfoundlanders from across the 
Strait of Belle Isle he may personify law, to the folk, however, he is 
simply a local product having an enviable status and better economic 
advantages than most other people of the three communities 
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Civil law comes into play occasionally with its violation Criminal 
if;g various devious functions at least is virtually unknown 
There have been no murders and no homicides here for at least 
several decades “Regarding our patrols in the Blanc Sablon 
district, the same are made whenever deemed necessary, some- 
times once a year . Dr Lewis (Migratory-Bird Officer, of Ottawa) 
and his escort make theirs once a year only With regard to mur- 
ders, as far as can be ascertained, none were co-mmitted in that 
region during the past fifty years The people around Blanc 
Sablon are peaceful Other violations of the law, such as theft, 
are likewise meritoriously absent One singular case of burglary, 
however, should be mentioned at this point Two ado-lescent boys 
of Longue Pomte broke into M Cormier^s little store and earned 
away some of its stock, including tobacco and sweets They were 
soon apprehended, but instead of exercising his legal powers and 
handing the culpnts over to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
M Cormier chose another recourse The local dbhe devised the 
punishment, which was enforced hy the wronged party, M Cormier, 
and dictated to the fathers of the offenders M Cormier tied the 
stolen articles on the Boys’ bacl^, and the lads were then flogged 
publicly by their irate fathers from house to house Thus the entire 
community was able, by tacit consent and silent sanction, to 
participate m the punishment, and the procedure discouraged 
future possibilities of the same nature It would seem, therefore, 
that the local mores and not the written laws take firm control of 
situations of this order 

Public opinion controls likewise the relationships of the sexes 
In this it draws its sustenance from the church mores A fifteen 
year old girl, the daughter of a Longue Pomte resident, was 
rendered gravid by a man who, although he would not admit his 
paternity, was well-known by several members of the community 
of Longue Pomte to be the reprehensible party It was well-known, 
also, that his family is comparatively well-to-do, and able, there- 
fore, to give financial aid toward the rearing of the illegitimate 
child No move has been taken m this direction, however. The 
girl has since become a social outcast, while the young man, 
although not exactly didassS, is looked at askance by the whole 
community 


*Slxcerpt from a letter mailed me l)y Inepector 1 Delvallet, of the Quebec station of the Boyal 
Canadian Mounted Police 
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One law of the province demands that dogs be kept constantly 
tied up when their services are not required in order that migratory 
birds may not be disturbed or destroyed by them This law is 
almost entirely disobeyed by the folk, with one exception to be 
found in Jean Letemplier, the Greenly Island Lighthousekeeper 
Letemplier is a government employee, and a marginal man, and 
keeps his dogs on a leash during the greater part of the year when 
the fowl nest on the island, which is, as we already know, a bird 
sanctuary It is not the birds that suffer, however, but any livestock 
the community may boast Although the folk of the village of Blanc 
Sablon have no cows themselves, one of the men in the employ 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company owns two or three head of cattle* 
On one occasion his small herd was attacked and injured by a pack 
of dogs belonging to a member of the sib group A cow had its 
udder torn, and the scrotum of the bull was badly ripped by the 
joint efforts of the huskies The owner of the cattle shot one dog 
and drove the rest away But even here no legal action or law 
enforcement came into play The Fisheries Inspector from Longue 
Pointe and a Migratory-Bird Officer from Ottawa were interviewed 
by me concerning the legal enforcement of having the dogs kept 
in such places where they can do the least harm, but neither of 
these men attempted to intervene It would seem that huskies 
cannot be kept chained up if they are to amount to anything in the 
matter of strength as draught ammals Furthermore, by being left 
free and at liberty to wander where they will, the dogs are able to 
secure their own food wherever and whenever they can find it. 
This procedure relieves the folk of the burden of the ammals’ 
maintenance, for they have neither time nor inclination to feed 
their dogs in summer when they axe kept constantly busy with 
fishing, curing, and other vital economic activities It may also 
be one of the reasons why the folk keep no cattle themselves 
From the foregoing data, we may, therefore, surmise that al- 
though explicit written laws are not taken into consideration by 
the folk m their day to day existences, any offenses against the 
property, the persons, the customs or the more^ of the community 
are invariably atoned for through some imposed expiatory acts 
which have been determined upon by local opimon over a long 
period of time and which, in themselves, take over the functions 
of the formally instituted legal codifications of a city system. 



CHAPTER IX 

(Conclusions) 

A PROBLEM STATED 

I There exist m subarctic America many small communities of 
white people of Norman descent, who, because of long isolation, 
have been able to build up a pattern of living unaffected, or but 
slightly affected, by modern ways The form and functions of 
these communities are fairly constant over a long period of time 

II On the other hand, there exist m North America large city 
populations (e g Quebec, Que , St Johns, N F , Charlottetown, 
PEI), which, because of greater fluidity and daily intercourse 
with western Euro~AwLer%c(W, culture-currents, constitute a part of 
the larger world Their form and functions are inconstant over a 
long period of time 

B SPECIFIC PROBLEM STATED 

Because of contact with All, occasional and infrequent though 
such contact may be, AI begins to- take upon itself some semblance 
of the features of All It was our purpose to determine the effect 
of All upon AI, and the factors conducive to this effect (Because 
of contact with All changes have occurred in the mode of life, 
techniques and attitudes of AI ) 

C METHOD 

For this study Blanc Sablon, an isolated fishing village was 
chosen Blanc Sablon, consisting of seventy-eight people of Norman 
descent whose ancestors settled m Labrador about 1640, lies 
equidistantly between the southwest tip of Greenland and the 
highly complex city-culture of Quebec 

Comparing the present culture pattern of the Blanc Sablomtes 
with the present culture pattern of the inhabitants of the city of 
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Quebec, the writer took certain indices^ into consideratiou These 
indices constitute what he has referred to frequently as “modern 
ways ” In comparing one culture pattern with another he utilized 
likewise the traits of a folk community 

Uiban System 

1 Power transportation and service railroads, ships, etc, utilizing steam, 
electricity, gas, and oil 

3 Factory and factory manufacture 

3 Modern (scientific) sanitation and hygiene 

4 Mechanized and institutionalized means of dissemmating information 
communication by telephone, telegraph, radio, newspaper, books and 
mails 

6 Banking and insurance medium of social security , means of ex 
change, etc 

6 Institutionalized education enforced by penal sanction 

7 Institutionalized law (legislation, codification, administration) 

8 Attitudes of rational scepticism based on scientific and secular ways of 
the larger world 

Folk System 

1. Human and ammal transportation . dog-teams, boats, etc 

2, Handicraft manufacture 

3 Folk remedies 

4 Semi-institutionalized means of disseminating information (two or three 
persons in Blanc Sablon being literate) , legends , folk tales ; gossip , 
and grapevine methods for disseminating information (Primary Group 
methods) 

5 Mostly storing of food to establish security, and also the gathering and 
stacking of fuel Semi-institutionalized banking accounts with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company Trade and barter 

6, Semi-inshtutionalized education, (enforced by diffuse sanction) 

7 Control by customs and ?norea (e g Church and Abbi) All behaviour 
patterns, social control, rehgious life of Pnmary Group nature 

8 Attitudes of belief based on the old, sacred and unquestioned ways of 
the local group 

Specific folk culture under observation revealed the following 
central activity pattern ’ 

Socio-economic Cycle of Blanc Sablon 
Major Activities 

1 June 30 to August 30 cod-fishing, curing, and drying 

2 October 20 to November 30 root-gathering for fuel 

^The above tralta of the material and non-material cnlture of a large city appear to be typical 
of western metropolitan areas and fool They have been found to be Identical in London, 
Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Borne, Bew York, Chicago, Quebec, Montreal, and St Johns, and are 
essentially alike In all of these cities 
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Minor Activities 

1 June 30 to November 30 occasional sealing 

2 August 20 to September 1 berry-gathering (by women and children 
mainly) 

3 September herring-fishing 

4 November to March trapping of fur-beanng animals 

The conclusions m this study were reached on the basis of 
comparison of the two aforementio-ned systems of living (AI being 
the folk culture or system, All the city system), not only on the 
basis of simplicity and complexity, but likewise on the basis of 
the sacred and ritualistic compared with the secular mode of life 
It appears that m the isolated Labradorian folk communities we 
have the coexistence of the two systems, some traits of one being 
representative of city culture (often synonymously called civili- 
zation), the other being the outgrowth of local development which 
has been functioning in isolation over a long period of time, is 
independent of city life and may be termed folk system Even as 
there may be a biologic margmality m hybrid types, so likewise in 
any folk community such as the Labradorian Blanc Sablon there 
may he certain products of culture fusion or variants of the funda- 
mental patterns of the two groups — the city and the folk systems 
Although the city system exhibits the traits which were used as 
indices, the study reveals that only some have reached and were 
mcorp orated into the Labradorian folk commumty system and that 
the further such communities were situated from the influences 
of the large city (e g Quebec) the less percentually were these 
traits to be found as transplanted but integral parts of the folk 
system ® Moreover, the traits which have been implanted into the 
folk system were mostly of technical nature — (motors, mechanical 
parts, factory-made goods, such as canned edibles, finished lumber, 
prmted textiles, factory-made woolens, rubber footwear and jackets, 
as well as partly functioning postal and telegraph service) 

Although the above enumerated city system armamentarium 
forms now a part of the folk system, it does not follow that the 
folkways, especially the church moreSj ceased to function or have 
been affected by importations of machine technology or that 
mechanical or factory-made objects have totally replaced these 
local and sacred ways by the secular attitudes of the city dweller 
On the contrary, our study reveals that two forms of culture can 


*See p 9ft 
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exist in combination or close integration, forming a marginal 
system. 

The outstand%ng feature of the conclusion reached is the fact 
that wherever there are isolated 'people living in a physical milieu 
hostile to their necessary conditions of existence such material 
traits of the city or the factory which reach their isolated culture 
are taken over first, not only because they may fit snugly into an 
already functioning technical system, but mainly because they 
serve their purpose more adequately than the tools of their own 
making without necessarily affecting the local beliefs of the isolated 
group 

The attitudes of untjuestioned belief of the Blanc Sablon folk in 
the old and sacred objects and ways may be exemplified m their 
retention of such categories as . 

a Strict observance of all religious forms, e g, church attendance, con- 
fessions, communions, fasts, prayers, novenas, etc , particularly the 
belief in the efficacy of prayer to and the intercession of Sainte Anne de 
Beauprd 

b Belief in spirits, apparitions, lights, dreams, ‘noises’ not accounted for, 
‘guarded’ treasures and exorcisms 

c Outspoken fear and awe of all things dead, e g, excavated bones of 
the victims of shipwrecks 

d The unquestioned attitude to such items as child-beanng and multiplicity 
of pregnancies 

Furthermore, m Blanc Sablon a strong desire to conform to or 
participate m the mechanical advantages of the city system patterns 
over and above the fishing techniques — such as those concerning 
one-cylmdered motor-boats, factory-made clothing, and the hke — 
is noticeable in the attitude of the folk toward certain factory-made 
articles which belong more or less to the category of luxuries. 
Thus to the family of the head sib-man, Old Peter Lavall^e, a 
phonograph, a thermos flask, a safety razor, and a fountain pen 
seemed desirable These people have never possessed such 
ai’ticles , they have only seen illustrations or heard of them through 
the catalogues of the Hudson’s Bay Company or similar trading 
companies They might, perhaps, have obtained such things long 
ago were it not for the fact that they have never been able to 
afford to trade their fish for other than bare essentials such as food 
or dothing. Once meeting with these articles, however, they desired 
them immediately, even going to the extreme of offering to buy 
them with certain goods such as sealskin boots made by themselves 
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The eager desire of the folk to possess such articles may aptly 
be viewed also from the standpoint of desire for status , there can 
be no doubt that the social status of the possessors of them would 
be increased — in their own eyes if not in those of others Yet this 
does not exclude hy any means such aspects as serviceability, 
technological superiority, or any increase in the comforts accruing 
from such — in short, the general utilitarian advantages of the fac- 
tory-made over the hand-made articles “The point of material 
difference between machine-made goods and the hand-wrought 
goods which serve the same purpose is, ordinarily, that the former 
serve their primary purpose more adequately They are a more 
perfect product— show a more perfect adaptation of means to end 
Yet, as we have remarked before, factory-made wares are admired 
not only for their utility, but for their beauty and finish of work- 
manship also The households of the folk are, therefore, profoundly 
affected by these objects, and acculturation to them goes on steadily 
and perceptibly Although articles having ostensibly a practical 
purpose seem to “take” before all others, a keen desire on the 
part of the folk is still expressed in their wishing to possess a 
“graphophone” (phonograph) with which to dispel the monotony 
of the long winter evemngs 

It IS significant that machine-made goods possessing certain 
uniform qualities of perfection are considered by the folk to be 
beautiful This attitude is to be observed again and again whenever 
there is either mention or exhibition of some of the quite obvious 
(to us) but insignificant factory-made objects such as, for example, 
safety razors, shoe brushes, corduroy breeches, shoes, cheap khaki 
flannel shirts, and similar things of daily city use Unlike Redfield’s 
Tepoztecan folk, the Labradorian habitant is quite eager to secure 
such things, but both the prices fixed by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and his own basic needs rule out the possibility of his ever 
acquiring them. Thus what Chase calls lack of need m some of tlie 
Mexican folk^ is not observable among the Labradorian folk, who 
would" be eager buyers of many factory-made goods were they able 
to afford them An illustration of this is to be found in Pierre (Old 
Peter) Lavall6e’s expression of evaluation of our humble arma- 
mentarium* “Your country makes wonderful good things ” 

Imitation, again, imposes a margmahty upon the Blanc Sablon- 

•Of Thoxsteln Voblen, The Timry of ths Jetattre CZaas (New York, 1010), p 159 

*Sdd4irin\8la8iffke<i (lack oi need), ef Stiiaxt Chase, Meaiico (New York, 1931), p 813 
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ites. Certain practices, through this medium become the property 
of such people, even though at the time of their acceptance little 
significance save that of novelty is transmitted with them Thus 
we have the folk imitating our making of toasted bread However, 
all of the thus far observed importations are of technical nature 
and although many of them do now form a part of the local system, 
they must be considered as techniques^ which by themselves do not 
afiect the spiritual customary life of the folk The folk contiuue to 
live under the control of their own mores, they do not question 
the ways which guided the lives of their fathers , their attitudes are 
not skeptical, not sophisticated in the sense m which we view life 
To sum up, lu the general cultural pattern of the folk of Blanc 
Sablon one may encounter Eskimo traits, Montagnais Indian traits, 
Newfoundland culture traits (mostly m language), and the inhented 
tiaits of their own French-Canadian folkways, along with a later 
supenmposition of a few traits of the western, mechanized city 
system pattern, however incomplete it may appear In so far as 
language is concerned, one may encounter persons speaking either 
French or English, more frequently, however, does one discover 
a bilinguality, which, in Blanc Sahlon particularly, is more or less 
evenly distributed The common practice, however, seems generally 
to be to use English while engaged in economic activities such as 
trading with the Hudson’s Bay Company, and French while m 
participation with the cure or m paroisse activities 

The group’s accepted scheme of life embraces the consensus of 
views and techniques held by the body of the group as to what is 
right and good or expedient in the way of human endeavor Al- 
though many of the traits of the folk are the result of borrowing, 
their own folkways and folklore are, in the mam, unaffected 
Consequently, any advance in technical methods, mechanization, 
formally-enforced mass education — with particular emphasis on 
modern personal and communal sanitation and hygiene — have not 
of themselves changed tho views and their habits of life, the 
transformed technical routines constantly arriving from the city 
have only affected their local techniques As Redfield says, if “they 
aie to draw upon the accumulated experience geographically and 
historically remote,’’® they would have to change their attitudes 
and beliefs, but such change is almost non-existent G-enerally 


*Eobeii Redfield, Tepoztlan, J, Mssnean Village (Unlverelty of Chicago Press, 1980), p 8 
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there is opposition on. the part of the folk system to rapid cultural 
changes This opposition does not rest primarily on an interested 
calculation of material advantages, however, it is rather a quite 
normal and customary disinclination to any gross departure from 
the accepted way of belief A.s yet there are no inroads into this 
folk system conservatism, and the degree of prolonged exposure 
to the city system accounts only for the graduality of the technical 
change 

Thus this change of techniques of the Blanc Sablonite folk does 
not change their sacred views of their local world to suit the 
demands of an altered local situation and it is not noticeable in 
and demonstrable by the slow incorporation into their own patterns 
of machine-made products such as those earned by the trading 
companies 

“The code of proprieties, conventionalities, and usages in vogue 
at any given time and among any given people has more or less 
of the character of an organic whole j so that any appreciable 
change in one point of the scheme involves something of a change 
01 an adjustment at other points also, if not a reorganization all 
along the line When a change is made which immediately touches 
only a minor point in the scheme, the consequent derangement of 
the general scheme, more or less far-reaching, will follow 

Thus far, however, no such change in the moral code or in any 
other social relationship has been observed The folk continue m 
their old beliefs of the sacredness of St Anne (and other saints) 
and the sacredness of the shrines and localities where these holy 
objects obtain, the efficacy of prayers, fasts, confessions, com- 
munions, novenas, etc They likewise continue in their beliefs 
of legends regarding the spint-guaxded treasures, the existence of 
“lights” near these places, the existence of ghosts and apparitions 
of people long dead, of the sacredness of their burial places, of 
places haunted by these souls 

In social and moral control, therefore, Blanc Sablon continues 
to be a parish unaffected by the sophistication of the larger world. 

Thus we must, maintain that the chief reason responsible for the 
margmality of the Labradorian communities, i. e , the coexistence 
of some of the traits of the city system m a folk system, their 
implantation into the latter, is the adoption of some of the modern 


•CA Thoratetai Veblen, Th» Theory of th» laitutfi Claaa {New York, 1919), p 201 
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mechanical eqpaipments (e. g , one-cylmder gasoline motor) which 
help the isolated folk community system to pursue its fishing 
techniques with much greater facility than before the introduction 
of such articles by the institutions of the city system, but that these 
do not affect the precepts or mores of the social system 
The penetration of such commercial institutions as the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the L T Blais Company, Ltd, or such carrier 
institutions as the Clarke Steamship Company and the Coyle 
Steamship Company serving the commercial interests of the two 
trading companies, the purely governmental institutions such as 
the Lighthouse service under the Marine Ministry, and the telegraph 
and mails under the Postal Department, may be regarded as in- 
struments for culture transition leading on the one hand to the 
creation of such personalities as the douamerj the telegraph and 
mail clerks, the fishery inspectors, the lighthouse keeper, and on 
the other to a cultural margmality of the isolated folk 
Any one of the aforementioned influences as well as their com- 
bined effects or related functions may be said to be conducive to 
the creation of such personalities and also the coexistence of city 
system and the folk system m an isolated Labrador community 
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